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A Clever Scheme.—Messrs. William- 
son & Bro., a very enterprising firm 


"| of Lexington; Ky., have ordered 500 


copies of ‘‘ Honey as Food and Medi- 
cine,’’ with their business card in de- 
tail printed on the page following the 
title, in addition to a display card on 
the first page of cover. They are 
quite extensive dealers in honey, in 
addition to their supply business, and 
will find this the most practical, as 
well as the cheapest method of reach- 
ing both producers and consumers. 
In lots of 500 or 1,000 we can make a 
still further discount from dozen 
rates, and parties ordering can have 
their card printed in their local print- 
ing office if they desire. As we have 
the plates electrotyped, we can fill 
orders for large quantities very 
speedily. 





a= The McGregor, Iowa, News 
says: ‘* The publisher of the AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL may well be 
proud of its great success. The honey 
and bee business during the past year 
was not encouraging in some locali- 
ties, but Thos. G. Newman is nota 
man to be dismayed by one bad year. 
The BEE JOURNAL Will continue its 
weekly flights. 





@ “ Leaves from my Portfolio” 
is the title of a book of about 250 
pages, by the Rev. W. K. Burr, M. A., 
of Belleville, Ontario, Canada, a copy 
of which we have received from the 
author who is an ardent apiculturist, 
and a constant reader of the BEE 
JOURNAL. It contains many literary 
gems, and is a valuable addition to 
our library. 











g@ We regret to hear that a large 
shipment. of queen bees, on the way 
from the Island of Cyprus to Mr. D. 
A. Jones, of Beeton, Ontario, were 
caught among the icebergs in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and all but two per- 
ished by its chilling power. This is 
a great loss, it being the first importa- 
tion this season from Mr. Frank Ben- 
ton, who has charge of Mr. Jones’ 
apiary in Cyprus. 

t An immensity of white clover 
bloom is developing itself everywhere, 
and the linden trees are very full of 
buds. Propitious weather is all that 
is needed for a large honey harvest. 








G&@ We have received a copy of the 
Cornell University Register for 1881-2. 
The next term commences Sept. 19. 
The department of agriculture is 
quite a feature of this Institution, 
and the advantages it offers are with- 
in the reach of every man who has 
made good use of the instruction af- 
forded in the public schools. The fee 
for tuition is $25 a term. It is located 
at Ithaca, N. Y. 





G Since the death of Mr. James 
Vick, of Rochester, N. Y., we learn 
that his large seed business is to be 
conducted by his four sons—the oldest 
of whom is named *‘James Vick.” All 
of them have been educated in the 
business from boyhood. We hope 
they will worthily wear the mantle of 
their late father;and manage the vast 
business with the same excellent judg- 
ment which he displayed throughout 
all its departments. 





«> Our new location, No. 925 West 
Madison St., is only a few doors from 
the new branch postoffice. We have 
a telephone and any one in the city 
wishing to talk to us through it will 
please call for No. 7087—that being 
our telephone number. 
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Who Gets the Profits ? 





The California Apiculturist for June | 8teat extent. 


and excepting one or two trifling in- 
accuracies, it is well worth considera- 
tion by every honey producer in that 
sun-gladdened State : 


That there is a large profit made on 
honey by some one, is quite evident 


experience to establish the fact. 


e are reliably informed by resi-|™uch lower sometimes. 
dents in many of the eastern and| main, the sentiments of the article 
western States, that when they pur-| are correct. 


In view of the complications likely 


it. Dealersin San Francisco pay from | to arise, and which had already arisen, 
5 to 7 cents for it, and then deduct the|the Bez JourRNAL long ago urged 
weight of the cans at that, leaving upon bee-keepers the necessity for 


chase our honey there at retail they 
ay from 20 to 40 cents per pound for 


the producer from 4 to 5 cents per 


pound, after deducting freight and | @dopting small kegs in making their 
all other expenses. Now, who gets the|shipments to distant markets, and 
ee There is a profit from 15 to | the desirableness of 1 Ib., 244 Ib., 51b., 

and 10 lb. tin pails, always neatly and 
sell and reserve the cans, or repack in | tastefully labeled, and with the name 
small packages in order to secure a| ofthe producer prominently printed 
larger gain, and then sell the original | thereon, where intended for retailing 


0 cents somewhere, und this is not 
all. The San Francisco dealers often 


= back to the producer, after 
aving robbed him of them. This 


imposition has been, and_is un-| practical method of advertising, but 
doubtedly practiced now. The api-|asa guarantee to the consumer of the 


culturists of Southern California have 
openly and publicly denounced this 
unfairness and have asked, through 
their associations throughout’ the 
honey districts of the State, thata 
reasonable tare be adopted on cases 
commonly used for 60 lb. cans, which 
would be from 12 lbs. to 14 lbs., but 
their requests have been disregarded, 
and a tare of 16 lbs. to18 lbs. has 
been exacted, these tares including 
the cans. 
These honey dealers doubtless have 
a ring and fix their own prices, as 
have the fruit packers and other deal- 
ers done. Nine-tenths of the honey 
roducers in this part of the State are 
Dissatisfied with the San Francisco 
market and are determined to ship 
around it to some other market. 
European dealers are making bids for 
our products, and many will try the 
experiment there this season. Ship- 
ments made to many of our eastern 
cities have been much more profitable 
than those made to San Francisco. 
No deduction for packages are made 
outside of San Francisco, as far as we 
have been able tolearn. When the 
retailer sells our honey or other 
canned goods, he does not deduct the 
weight of the cans. Why this exac- 
tion from the honey producer? Itis 
evidently a gross injustice that should 
not be tolerated. 
Until a different system of market- 
ing honey is adopted impositions of 
this kind will be practiced by the 
swindling rings that control the mar- 
ket. Why is it that the eastern bee- 
keepers get a remunerative price for 
their honey? The reason is plain, 
they place their honey upon the mar- 
ket in an attractive form—in small 
packages, neatly labeled. By the 





consumer in a more direct manner, 
thus avoiding the middlemen toa 
When we adopt the 


has the following excellent article, wimtomm swindlers | . 


The trifling inaccuracies to which 
we referred above, are the prices at 
which California honey usually retails 
For honey in sections they gen- 
erally rule at about 20 to 30 cents, and 
from facts that cannot be denied. | extracted retails at about 15 to 20 
That the bee-keeper does not make it | cents; of course, this is strictly at re- 
is also evident, and only needs past tail, and not in job lots, which are 


here. 


tothe consumer direct, not only asa 


genuineness of the article; anditisa 
gratification toallude to the happy re- 
sults which have been obtained by 
following the course we suggested. 
Many progressive bee-keepers are 
realizing remunerative profits and 
rapid sales, where formerly their pro- 
duct was a drug on the market, and 
their returns anything but satisfac- 
tory. Where a good, neat package of 
honey has been sold once at a reason- 
able price, itis nota difficult matter 
to sell it again. 


We have always deplored the em- 
ployment of middle-men where it was 
possible to dispense with them. Their 
time is valuable—much more so, usu- 
ally, than that of the bee-keeper or 
other producer—their expenses for 
clerk hire, storage, rent, etc., are 
large—a considerable capital is re- 
quired for the successful prosecution 
of a commission or brokerage busi- 
ness, for advances to be made and 
goods lying idle, earning nothing— 
and all this must be paid by the pro- 
ducer eventually. The commission 
man, if honest, will look to the con- 
signor’s interest ; if prudent, will look 
to his own, and all are prudent. His 
own percentages must be realized, 
though the shipper be bankrupted; 
claims of the consumer for tare must 
be rebated, though the producer 
knows his own scales to be correct, 





lowed, though the shipper was never 
so careful. 

The producer should always be will- 
ing to allow an honest tare, forifa 












































































small package system they reach the 





and cooperage claims must be al- 


package be represented to contain a 
certain number of pounds, it should i 
not fall short one ounce, rather, an : 
ounce over; but he should carefully ‘ 
weigh the keg or pail before filling, k 
and afterward firmly resist any ex- 5 
tortion for tare when selling. " 
Avoid rings if possible. They are h 
usually of no benefit to anybody but 
themselves, and are always organized E 
to encompass some one, either pro- S 
ducer or consumer. The interests of te 
producers and consumers are to a th 
great extent identical; those of the ue 
middle-men are antagonistic to one he 
class, and sometimes both. Weare he 
notof opinion that they are dishonest en 
or unfair in their transactions, but ar 
with them business is business, and ne 
the bulk of the net profit from pro- ga 
duce of any kind, most usually re- to 
mains in their own pockets. bo 
Glucose in California. = 
The Apiculturist is evidently in ear- art 
nest in assuming to forward the in- ag 
terests of bee-keepers in California, Ca 
and every person in that State, who pri 
is dependent upon apiculture, should a 
give that paper a generous support, — 
and, if necessary, strain a point to x 
sustain it. The following spirited < 
article appeared in the June number: y 
It is beginning to be doubted & 
whether the cans of ‘‘ honey ”’ put up << 
by the fruit canneries of San Francisco 
contain the genuine article. The 
member of our company living near 
San Francisco has heard reports that B 
men who have worked in some of ante 
these factories say that they do use aes 
lucose to mix with the honey they Sve 
Buy at a sacrifice from the produce pros 
dealers of San Francisco. A bee It 
keeper, in writing to our associate, quer 
says that he has seen any number 0 rien 
barrels of glucose in front of fruit disc, 
canning establishments in San Fran- but ; 
cisco. The associate editor has see § ) 
2 1b. unsealed covered cans of honey failu 
offered in stores in and about Oak § ¥,),, 
land that sell for 30 cents apiece. O20 nn 
asking if they contained pure honey # ),,.. 
he was told that ‘it did not make § j, th 
much difference whether it was 4 free] 
not, so long as consumers could no = 
tell the difference.” It seems to two { 
that these factories would not care 1877 2 
can pure honey, for, as is well know’ Asa 
they are for making large profits. 2 Were 
the above statements are true, Te much 
time the practice was stopped. were 
managers of this journal are abou 80 sin 
seeking evidence on this score = preca; 
will, if they are able to make OU’ Bt tion 'y 
case, have complaints sworn vt keepe 
against the violators of the ye don’t 
is time that the apiarists put a vine 
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honey on the market in their own 
small packages and reap the profits. 

We hope the determination ex- 
pressed to investigate the matter, and 
if glucose has been used in honey, to 
institute legal proceedings, will prove 
no idle boast, but that the law will be 
enforced to the fullest extent. Bee- 
keepers in California owe it to them- 
selves to sustain the Apiculturist in its 
efforts to elevate the standard of their 
honey. 

It has become a fixed maxim in the 
Eastern, Northern, and Central 
States, that pure honey will granulate 
to a greater or less extent, and with 
this as atest, it is becoming an easy 
matter to dispose of pure extracted 
honey at all seasons; but California 
honey has become more difficult of 
sale, because of its usual liquid state, 
and the claim put forth that it does 
not granulate. Its most extensive 
sale in our Eastern markets has been 
to unprincipled parties, who have 
bought it solely with a view to mix- 
ing with glucose syrup, and retailing 
as “strained” honey. With a pure 
article, put up in neat, popular pack- 
ages, there will be no necessity for 
California apiarists to discount the 
prices of any other country in the 
world. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bees in California.—Mr. J. E. Pleas- 
ants, in the California Apiculturist, 
gives the following item on the present 
prospect for honey in that State : 


It were useless to deny that the fre- 
quent drouths which have been expe- 
rienced in the last few years have a 
discouraging look for the business, 
but a man can scarcely be called wise 
who neglects to gaff wisdom from his 
failures, and disasters are often of 
Value in the way of experience, and 
Many a lesson has the pobre abejero 
learnt from the drouths which, even 
in this muchly favored country, he is 
freely treated to. 

n the last 7 years there have been 
two total failures in the business— 
1877 and 1879, and a partial one in 1880. 
As a natural consequence, many who 
Were engaged in this pursuit got very 
much behind financially, and they 
Were looked upon with pity for being 
80 simple as to be engaged in such a 
precarious occupation, and the ques- 
wn was often asked of the poor bee- 
ater by thoughtless ones, ‘Why 

on’t you have an orange orchard, or 
&vine yard, such business’ pay much 





~ | dispatches we notice that ‘‘Old 


_ | back in the 





better all the time?” The prudent 
a hee ag thinks of the wise proverb, 
‘** Speech is silver—silence is gold,” 
and refrains. If he would, he could 
oR ‘**There is no human under- 
taking that is certain. In this vale of 
tears every occupation has its lights 
and shadows, and our turn will even- 
tually come.” It has come. The 
future now looks very bright.for the 
bee-keeper. He has had a long rest 
of more than a year, therefore he is 
more than ready to put on his visor, 
and buckle on his armor, and go into 
service with renewed strength and 
vigor, for his prospects are very en- 
couraging. The — of honey will 
be large judging from appearances up 
to date. 


The editor of the California Apicul- 
turist adds his testimony as follows: 


The season, as we have heretofore 
stated would be late, in consequence 
of the late rains. In our locality, as 
in many others, the sages, wild alfalfa 
and other leading honey plants are 
now beginning to bloom, and the bees 
have commenced storing’ surplus 
honey. We are informed that in other 
localities bees have not commenced to 
swarm, which may be attributed to 
their weak condition, and that some 
apiarists are discouraged and are 
rendering their surplus comb into 
wax. In our own apeasy our bees are 
storing honey well, considering the 
season, which we fear will fall short 
of our previous expectations. ... 

It may be better than some expected 
it to be, but we will wait and see, at 
the same time advising those who 
have any to hold on to it, as the price 
is bound to go up. By the tele oe 
CK, 
or something else, is playing havoc 

Snast. The laugh won’t 
be on their side this time, at any rate. 


Mrs. Fairchild, of Pomona, under 
date of May 20 ,writes : 


** The honey harvest in this section 
will not sustain the hopes that were 
entertained by bee-keepers a month 
or more ago. Like the prospective 
wheat crop, honey will be short. We 
wil be satisfied this season with half 
acrop,and many others will not fare 
so well as that. In fact, we have as 
yet no assurance that we will have 
any to dispose of. Our hopesall hang 
on the quantity and quality of the 
white sage blossoms. Last year there 
was very little nectar in the flowers. 
With 600 healthy colonies of indus- 
trious workers yet to hear from, we 
must wait for further returns before 
we can form any definite conclusions 
regarding the coming crop. The 
oldest apiarist avoids answering the 
question: What will the harvest be ? 


Mr. C. M. Drake, of Santa Paula, 
writes May 10, as follows: 


The honey prospects look dubious. 
I don’t expect more than half a crop 
at utmost. Fog is coming up to-day 
for the-first time in several weeks. 
If it continues it will help us out, but 
the ground is not wet down far 
enough. The hills are drying up, but 
the sages look fair as yet. I think 





the bloom will not last long when it 
does open on them. Still, all is guess 
work till June. Then we can tell 
pretty well what the crop will be. 


—_ 


Use of the Honey Extractor.—The 
Indiana Farmer gives the following: 


The full benefit of the honey ex- 
tractor can only be appreciated in 
seasons like the indications predict 
the present one will be. When honey 
comes on slowly, bees are very loth to 
build comb, and will fill every empty 
cell in the hive before commencing 
the construction of new comb. At 
times the honey will come in ver 
fast for a day or two, then again slac 
off, and in times like these, we can 
only get the benefits by having plenty 
of empty combs in which they can 
store the honey without stopping for 
itsconstruction. We frequently secure 
twenty-five or thirty pounds from 
weak colonies or nuclei late in the 
season, by giving them plenty of 
empty combs which probably would 
not have made a pound of comb 
honey. 








@° A rather curious circumstance 
happened in the country, not far from 
Somerville, one day this week. It 
was sunshiny and warm and a young 
lady sat in the parlor playing the 
piano, with all the windows thrown 
open, when aswarm of bees, attracted 
by the music, entered a window and 
settled on the piano.—Somerville ( Ala.) 
Falcon. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 


July 25—Western lowa, at Winterset, lowa. 
Henry Wallace, Sec., Winterset, lowa. 
Aug. 10—Maine State, at Harmony, Maine. 


m. Hoyt, Sec. 
Sept. 5—N. W. Ill. and 8. W. Wis., at Rockton, Ill. 


Jonathan Stewart, Sec. 
Oct. 6 —Reatecky Union, at Shelbyville, Ky. 


" Demaree, Sec.. Christiansburg, Ky. 
Tuscarawas Valley, at Newcomerstown, O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 
2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 


The Western Iowa Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met at Winterset, Iowa, 
May 25, 1882. 

Reports were received from the 
various bee-keepers, from which it 
was gathered that the loss since last 
autumn has been about 16 per cent.— 
nearly all from spring dwindling. 
The winter was one of the most favor- 
able for bees; the —— the worst 
known for years, being cold and wet. 

The main topic for discussion was 
‘* Methods of Increase.” The univer- 
sal opinion was in favor of artificial 
swarming and judicious dividing. 

Samples of domestic preparations 
made from honey were duly sampled. 

Convention adjurned to meet in 
Winterset, July 25, 1882. 

HENRY WALLACE, Sec, 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Non-Progressive Bee-Keeper. 
MRS. A. M. SANDERS. 


I s’poze all these progressive folks 
ith their patent hives and lotions, 
Call me a stiff old fogy, 
*Cause I don’t adopt their notions ; 
I’ve kept bees nigh on forty years, 
And yet these Yankee nobbies 
Think they can teach me something new, 
With their new-fangled hobbies. 


They say they’ve got some kind of thing— 
I guess they call extractor— 

That-slings the honey from the combs ; 
And, then, it is a fact, sir, 

They’ll drain the honey from the cells 
Then let the bees refill it, 

And almost every day or two 
They’!l go and rob and steal it. 


I give my bees the first best chance 
To make their own free living, 
Then take whatever they have left, 
And thank them for the giving ; 
And then they’ve got a patent stove 
That, when they choose to make it, 
Will pour a mess of stifling smoke 
Into the bees—“ plague take it.” 


I have been told they melt up wax, 
And call it comb foundation ; 

And quilts, and clamps, and other sorts 
Of fools’ conglomerations. 

They’ve got to swindle honest folks, 
And get their hard-earned money, 

With striped bees and hives that hold 
Two hundred pounds of honey. 


When you have lived as many years 
AsI, I think you'll see 

That patent hives are not the things 
That they're cracked-up to be ; 

Those monstrous ge of honey 


From one hive they receive— 
Well, I want to see it ’fore 
I say that L believe. 


I stick to my old hemlock gums, 
Without chaff or any fixtures ; 

And I don’t have to feed my bees 
With flour and glucose mixtures. 

But I suppose the world will move 
On in the same old way, 

For swindlers they will advertise 
And make their business pay. 


Sheridan, Mich. 





Bienenzeitung (German). 


My Opinion of Cyprian Bees. 
JOHANN STAHALA. 


Although requested by several par- 
ties to publish my opinion of Cyprian 
bees in the columns of the Bienenzeit- 
ung, I did not like to do so, until I had 
well tried this race of bees in my 
apiary. But now I feel myself in duty 
bound to make my opinion public. 
Count Kolowrat, to whose kindness I 
am indebted for having my entire 
apiary alive with genuine Cyprian 
bees in their most perfect purity and 
beauty, wrote to me in the spring of 
1877 as follows : ‘ 

“To you, right reverend sir, having 
grown in our love and esteem as the 
author of many sterling articles on 
apiculture, | recommend my golden 
child, with the ardent desire that you 
will judge of it without prejudice, 
and that when the time comes you 
will inform me of your experience 
with it, be it good, or the opposite 
from it.” 

If any bee-keeper who possesses 
scarcely one genuine or hybrid colony 
of Cyprians, may permit himself to 
judge thereby of the entire Cyprian 
race, then I think it will be admissa- 























ble for me to do so, as I have had, 
during the last two years, a grea 
many Cyprian colonies in m 
For in the previous year had 71 
Cyprian-hybrid colonies, with one 

enuine, and in the present year I 
1ad in the summer 87 strong Cyprian 
colonies in my bee-garden, and after 
removing the hybrid colonies, I have 
ready for wintering 73 colonies of pure 
Cyprians ; and as several bee-keepers 
in my neighborhood brought last sum- 
mer a number of small colonies into 
my bee-yard, to have Cyprian queen 
cells placed in them, and the young 

ueens fertilized by my Cyprian 

rones, the number of Cyprian queens 
that were altogether reared this year 
in my bee-garden reached up to 108. 
From this it may be seen that oppor- 
tunities enough were offered me to 
test the qualities of the Cyprian-hy- 
brid bees, as well as those of the pure 
Cyprians. As certain as I was last 
year, that all of the colonies in my 
garden, with the exception of one, 
were Cyprian-hybrids, just as certain 
am I now, that my Cyprian queens of 
this year, with very few exceptions, 
have been fertilized purely Cyprian. 

Count Kolowrat, when even the 
purity of his Cyprian bees was ques- 
tioned and the assertion was made, 
that his apiary, too, was filled 
throughout with hybrids, sent last 
summer for a fresh colony of Cyp- 
rians, and, through the kindness of 
that gentleman, was it made possible 
for me to rear my queens of this year 
from the brood of the recently-arrived 
original queen, and, as my apiary 
stands quite isolated, for, in the town 
I live, and in the surrounding vil- 
lages no bees are kept, my queens of 
the present year, with few exceptions, 
were —— fertilized. 

Following this introduction, I will 
now describe the bees themselves. 
The Cyprian bees are similar to the 
Italians, but have many distinctive 
marks, by which they plainly differ 
from the Italian bees, and those are : 

1. The true characteristic or essen- 
tial mark of distinction, by which, ac- 
cording to my experience, a pure 
Cyprian colony can _ be distinguished 
from an Italian is this, that all pure 
Cyprians, without any exceptions, are 
more or less yellow on the lower part 
of their hind bodies, changing into 
black at the point of the body, while 
the Italians—even the handsomest— 
are entirely black upon the lower 
part of their body. Some of the pure 
Cyprian colonies have such beautiful 
yellow workers, that only the extreme 
point of the body appears black, and 
the yellow part underneath their bod- 
ies looks as glossy as if covered with 
a coat of varnish, and for this reason 
one can recognize them immediately 
as Cyprians, when noticing any of 
them crawling over the glass near the 
entrance, even when several paces 
away from them. But if bees are 
found among a colony that are coal 
black upon the lower part of the body, 
then it is a Cyprian-hybrid colony, 
even when the remainder, of the 
workers have the marks of the Cyp- 
rians, and are perhaps more beauti- 
ful yet, than the workers of a pure 
Cyprian colony. For a few of my 


apiary. 


t | beautiful 








hybrid queens from last year had such 
workers, that a layman 
would have pronounced them as gen- 
uine; but they could not be genuine, 
for neither myself nor anybody else 
in my neighborhood owned any Cyp- 
rian drones. Last year, a larger or 
smaller part of my workers in all the 
hives were black; this year I cannot 
find a single black bee among my 
Cyprians. 

2. Pure Cyprian workers are some- 
what smaller, slender, like a wasp, 
their bodies ending in a sharp point. 

3. The hair-growth of the genuine 
Cyprian bee, especially upon the 
breast, is a light yellow, and of a 
lighter shade than that of the Italian. 

4. The first 2 — of the hind body 
are orange-colored, and these rin 
are yellow the entire width, while 
among the Italians, many workers 
are found that have only two narrow 
yellow stripes, and sometimes only 
one. 

5. The last white rings of the hind 
em of the Cyprian workers are 

roader than those of the Italian, be- 
cause the small, white hairs forming 
these rings are longer. 

6. The Cyprian bees have between 
the wings, in the center of the little 
backplate, a yellowspot, which I have 
never found to be of such a light yel- 
low on the Italians; but the color of 
this spot is not of the same shade on 
all the bees, on some it is a little 
darker. 

7. The genuine Cyprian bees seal 
the combs, especially those of an older 
date, strikingly ash-grey, while the 
Italians seal brown. 

8. The increase of the Cyprian 
workers, the pure as well as the hy- 
brids, is multitudinous in the spring. 
I have never noticed such an increase, 
neither among: the domestic nor 
among the Italian bees, which _ latter 
are by all means superior to the do- 
mestic in increasing. All that visited 
my apiary expressed their surprise 
over the gigantic colonies which I 
was able to show to them last spring. 
I, for this reason, was compelled to 
divide many colonies, and hagl to form 
nuclei, and from those undivided I 
had to take several sealed brood 
combs, so as to create space. But I 
furnished to my bees neither flour, 
nor milk, nor eggs, as artificial food. 
Among my Cyprian colonies I notice 
not as much inclination to swarm as 
is the case with Carniolan bees. Only 
3 natural swarmsgdid I receive this 
summer, while other bee-keepers 12 
this locality had a great many natural 
swarms. It is possible and evel 
probable that, if I had not divided the 
strongest colonies, and had not taken 
away from the others so many br 
combs, I would have had more natural 
swarms. Bon 

The natural consequence of this ex- 
traordinary strong increase of the 
workers in the spring, is, that the 
Cyprian bees gather more honey i? 
the summer thanany other bee L know 
ot; for where there are many work- 
ers, much can be accomplished. 

This superiority of the Cypral 
workers, so highly important to the 
practice, did not escape the ea 
sense of observation of Count Kolo 
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wrat, for this noble-minded gentle- 
man, who is a skilled master in judg- 
ing of the different bee races, told me 
that, according to his best knowledge 
and conscience, the Cyprian bees pos- 
sessed the greatest ability of perform- 
ance. When I visited Count Kolo- 
wrat last summer, and he questioned 
me how the pure Cyprian _ colon 
which he had sent me was doing, 
answered: ‘* That colony is so strong 
that I had to take from it when IL 
left home 3 combs of brood, fearing 
that they would swarm during my 
absence ; but I have never found any 
honey in this hive.” ‘Then the Count 
said to me: ‘*‘ When you have re- 
turned home you will. find the hive 
full of honey.”” And so it was. Re- 
turning home after an absence of 5 
weeks, I found that the entire hive 
was filled with combs of honey. It 
was the same this summer, all hives, 
the colonies of which I had not divi- 
ded, abounded with honey, and I 
therefore had to bring the extractor 
into motion, although the present 
year is not looked upon by bee-keep- 
ers as a favorable one. 

10. Here I will remark, that the 
collecting propensity which manifests 
itself with the Italian bees, through a 
greater liking to rob than is_ the case 
with our domestic bee, is developed 
in a yet a degree amon yp- 
rians. Therefore, it is well pay 
more attention to the Cyprian bees, 
after the honey gathering is over, 
than to the Italians, so that their nat- 
ural collecting propensity may not 
degenerate into a robbing propensity. 
Last fall, one afternoon when absent 
from home, I was robbed of a whole 
colony. 

ll. If the genuine Cyprian bees re- 
main strong in the fall, too, then one 
has greater hopes of bringing them 
safely through the winter than would 
be the case with the Italians ; for it is 
well known, that the Italian bees, af- 
ter the expulsion of the drones, grow 
weaker from year to year, and never 
g0 as strong into wintering as the 
Cyprian bees. As I had cassated 
those colonies this fall that had Cyp- 
rian-hybrid queens, I did not know 
finally, into what colonies I should 
put the bees from the cassated colo- 
nies, for as all the colonies were very 
strong. I did not like to overfill them. 

12. The Cyprian drones are, with 
only few exceptions, of a beautiful 

ellow color on the top of the hind 
ody, as also on both sides of the 
Same; and I have never noticed this 
in like manner among the Italian 
drones, which is, furt 1ermore, con- 
armed by the masters of bee-keeping, 
_ they say that the pure Italian 
Tones are entirely dark, with only a 
very indistinct, yellow-looking stripe 
upon their hind body. I tound in my 
aplary this summer a few drones who 
— marked yellow nearly all over; 
ed could really be called apistic 
grauties, while the first drones in 
€ spring were of a dark color. 

13. I found it in truth confirmed, 
What Count Kolowrat had stated to 
me as his experience, that the Cyp- 
ar queens begin much later with 
eas drone eggs than the Italian or 


to the Count on the 24th of last May, 
that I could see a few drones only in 
three hives in my apiary, notwith- 
standing the fact that the colonies 
were quite strong already, and, as I 
desired to give to all of my colonies 
ure Cyprian gueens, I felt quite a 
onging for Cyprian drones. For this 
reason I employed, when I found that 
the queens showed little inclination 
towards laying drone eggs, all the 
means at my command to increase the 
number of Cyprian drones, so. that I 
could count with greater certainty 
upon a pure Cyprian fertilization of 
the young queens, and my- desire was 
fulfilled. In July thousands and 
thousands of beautiful drones came 
flying into my garden. The young 
queens did not have to look long be- 
fore finding a Cyprian drone. In this 
manner I had 55 young Oyprian 
queens, daughters of the original 
queen from the Island of Cyprus, fer- 
tilized between July 22 and 24, in 
about 3 days. 

Here let me remark, that my ex- 
perience in reference to the fertiliza- 
tion of the daughters of the original 
queens, does not agree in full with the 
experiences of Count Kolowrat, for, 
while the daughters of the original 
queen in his apiary furnished, every 
one of them, a throughout yellow pos- 
terity of workers, notwithstanding 
the fact, as stated by him, that some 
of those queens had come in certain 
contact with black drones, I have 
found that 3 daughters of the original 
queen from the Island of Cyprus 
brought forth many black (nearly 
coal-black) workers, and proved them- 
selves, therefore, Cyprian-hybrids, 
while all the other daughters of the 
original Cyprian queen had such beau- 
tiful workers for her children, that the 
heart of a passionate apiculturist 
must have filled with joy when look- 
ing at these golden darlings. 

If the Italian bees have bribed the 
eyes of many a bee-keeper, on account 
of their handsome dress, so that he 
could find no rest until he saw him- 
self in possession of the Italians, and 
saw them fly around in his garden, 
then the ed we bee—the genuine— 
must indeed charm the eye of any ap- 
iculturist who has never beheld them 
in their uniform splendor; the more 
so, because they possess, besides their 
more beautiful dress, many valuable 
qualities which the Italians lack. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that many 
a bee-keeper after having seen these 
beautiful and industrious little in- 
sects, cannot withstand the desire of 
coming into possession of them. 

14. The Cyprian queens are smaller 
than the Italians, and have a very 
long and pointed hind body. In ref- 
erence to their color, they vary the 
same as the Italians. Among them I 
find some that are dark, some are 
yellow, and some brilliantly yellow. 
After issuing from their cells, they 
are mostly similar to the Cyprian 
workers. The first two segments of 
= hind body are of an orange-yellow 
00. 

But the upper part of the hind- 
body, commencing with these orange- 
colored rings, changes into black 





omestic queens. I therefore wrote 


bodies ; the sides of the hind-body are 
in most cases light yellow, more beau- 
tiful than those of the Italian or those 
of the Cyprian workers, and the lower 
qo of the hind part is a pale yellow. 

had a queen this year upon which 
nothing black at all could be detected, 
only upon the point of the body could 
be noticed an almost a 
darker shade of yellow. All to whom 
I showed this queen assured me of 
having never before seen such a beau- 
tiful queen. Unfortunately, and 
through my own fault, I have subse- 
quently lost this queen. 

The offspring, though, do not al- 
ways take after the queen; for many 
a darker queen has yellower workers 
than another, which is of a beautiful 

ellow, and has been purely fertilized. 

he lighter or darker color of the 
workers takes its origin from the 
Cyprian drones with which the queen 
has come in direct connection while 
being fertilized ; for, the first Cyprian 
drones this spring were darker, and 
though the Cyprian queens that were 
fertilized, at that time were fertilized 
pure, yet the workers (their daugh- 
ters) were much darker,than the work- 
ers of those queens that were ferti- 
lized later, when I already had many, 
very beautiful yellow drones in my 
apiary. : 

The light color of the Cyprian 
| nee changes likwise into dark or 

ark-red when rag are —~s old, 
as is the case with the Italians. The 
pure Cyprian queen which I in the 

revious year received from Count 
<olowrat was of a reddish-yellow ; 
this summer she had already changed 
into dark-red. 

15. Finally, I will mention another 
distinction of the Cyprian bee, name- 
ly, the famous sting-fury of the Cyp- 
rian bees, about which we have read 
a description in the Bienenzeitung, on 
account of which it was attempted to 
deny to them their fitness for a large 
apiary. I have practiced a great deal 
with these bees in my large apiar 
during these two years, and have had, 
therefore, many ~~ ee to ob- 
tain experience in this regard. Last 
year, as well as in the present, I have 
for the second time given new Cyp- 
rian queens to all the colonies of my 
large apiary. I furthermore had to 
take all the combs from the hives last 
spring, because I desired to exchange 
the old-fashioned sticks for frames, 
brush off the bees from them, insert 
the combs into the new frames, and 
get the cabinet-maker to nail down 
the ledges in the hives, after which I 
let the bees that had been brushed off 
from the combs run back into their 
hives; besides all this, I had to form 
several nuclei—had to look quite fre- 
quently if the queens were fertilized, 
and in the fall, if the bees possessed 
sufficient food and proper combs for 
the winter. As may be judged by the 
above. I have had in this connection 
a great deal of experience. But, it 
will be said, what was your experience 
in reference to the stinging propensi- 
ties of these bees? Tell the truth! 
Have you not been killed by these 
beasts that take so much delight in 
stinging ? AndI answer: No, lam 





towards the pointed end of their 


alive yet, and they give me great joy! 
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Never have I owned such industrious, 
strong and beautiful bees. It is true, 
I occasionally was made cognizant of 
the fact that the Cyprian bees do not 
belong to a stingless species, and that 
they possess great expertness in the 
application of formic acid plasters, 
but during these two pen I have fre- 
quently busied myself during a whole 
afternoon in my apiary, in company 
with my assistants, without receiving 
a single sting. I have during that 
time acquainted myself fully and in 
detail with the manner of treating the 
Cyprian bees, having had opportuni- 
ties sufficiently to learn all about 
their natural proclivities, temper, 
etc., and I now know how I have to 
manipulate the former colonists of the 
Island of Cyprus. 

If you are acquainted with the tem- 
per of a human being, with whom you 
stand in close relationship, then you 
very soon will know how to act 
towards him, so as to retain the 
friendly relation. According to my 
experience, the Cyprian bees possess 
a choleric temper. They are, conse- 
quently, very irritable and easy be- 
come violently angry, and, therefore, 
they require a treatment which must 
be compatible with their temper. 

But psychology teaches us that man, 
when in the possession of a choleric 
temper, will easily fly into a violent 

assion, when deeply insulted, and if 


Dp 
= continue to provoke him while | 


e is in this violent state, he will grow 
still more violent; on the other hand, 


though, if you yield to him, or you 
clear his path, he will be, after a while 
when his anger has cooled down, one 


of the best of men. The same it is 
with the Cyprian bees. For animals, 
too, have various tempers. 

If you carefully avoid everything 
which would also irritate bees of 
another race, viz: all sudden opening 
of doors, all opening of the hives 
when the wind is blowing, or rain is 
coming down, all noise near an open 
hive, every violent shaking of the 
combs, every hasty manipulation in 
the hive itself, then they will allow 
themselves to be handled the same as 
the Italians. But if you irritate them, 
or offend them seriously though what- 
ever it may be, they will easily grow 
~very wrathful, particularly when a 
strong colony has not been opened for 
dower | time and they are not accus- 
tomed to the opening any more, they 
will turn their eyes upon the bee- 
keeper with a very hard look in them. 
If you leave such an excited colony to 
themselves for a while, so as to give 
time to their anger to cool, you can 
continue to work near them after a 
lapse of about two hours with perfect 
safety. This precautionary measure 
I have closely followed. 

But many bee-keepers increase this 
aacmettag J to sting among their bees, 

ecause when they see them angry 
they try to subdue them by force, 
using smoke or water to accomplish 
this, instead of yielding to them or 

iving them time in which to recover 
rom their rage. 

I endeavor to avoid everything 
which might seriously offend the bees. 
But when it did happen that I had of- 
fended through carelessness some 





strong colony, and I noticed that they 
intended to make war upon me and 
had even then already pressed into 
my hand or face a pointed ultimatum, 
then I did not attempt again to gain 
the upper hand by the use of smoke 
or water; I played the role of the 
rudent, i. e., I yielded, closed the 
live and departe1, paying, in the 
meanwhile, a visit to some other col- 
ony ; when after an absence of about 
two hours, I returned in humility to 
the hive containing the warlike col- 
ony, and began to work quietly and 
cautious, we were again the best of 
friends. If this had not been my own 
personal experience, I would be slow 
to believe that a colony which had 
been full of rage in the forenoon, 
could be as meek as a lamb in the af- 
ternoon. Here the French proverb 
is well applied: Tout par douceur et 
rien par force. 

Further, I must remark that I have 
done my apistic work during daytime | 
mostly at such hours when the older | 
bees (being more inclined to sting) 
were out upon the pasture, so as not 
to irritate them unnecessarily, for 
then I had nothing to fear from the 
young ones; near very strong colo- 
nies I worked during the late hours of 
the afternoon, the old bees were then 
at home it is true, but they were tired 
out from their day’s labor, and were 
not so quarrelsome. 

But, although the Cyprian bees are 
somewhat more quarrelsome than the 
Italians, I nevertheless prefer the 
Cyprians, when comparing the quali- 
ties of both races with each other. 
And even if the Cyprian bees did not 
offer anything preferable to the Ital- 
ians, I like them better than dny 
other bee for the only reason, that 
they very soon grow strong in the 
spring and remain strong in the fall, 
for, as everyone knows, strong colo- 
nies are profitable. 

Even if the principal motive of 
most people in keeping bees is to de- 
rive profit from it, the beauty of the 
bees is nevertheless highly valued by 
such people, and the beautiful and at 
the same time more profitable bees 
are better esteemed by them, than 
those that are black (Omne tulit punc- 
tum qui miscuit utile dulci. This is my 
opinion of Cyprian bees. 

In expressing my opinion in only a 
few words, it is as follows : 

Count Kolowrat—whom nobody can 
charge with mercantile speculations 
—spoke the truth when he told me 
last year that he considered the Cyp- 
rian bee, according to his best knowl- 
edge and conscientiousness, as pos- 
sessing the greatest performing abil- 
ity. Ifully agree with his statement, 
for, as I have just as large an apiary 
—although not such a handsome one 
—as Count Kolowrat, I was enabled 
to convince myself of the truth of his 
statement. Therefore, my opinion 
agrees entirely with the opinion of 
this esteemed gentleman. 

In conclusion I will yet say: Count 
Kolowrat deserves the thanks of all 
apiculturists who have Cyprian bees 
in their apiaries, or who intend to pro- 
cure them, on account of his intro- 
ducing the Cyprian bees into our 
country ! 








I, for myself, as well as in the name 
of all such bee-keepers, herewith ex- 
press to him this gratitude for his 
great sacrifices, for his disinterested- 
ness and his kind efforts to render 
service to others. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Care of Comb Honey—No. 3. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Having the honey all glassed and 
graded as I told you I did in my last, 
the next thing we wish is crates or 
cases for I believe the putting of 
honey upon any market in bulkisa 
bad practice, and for shipping honey 
to a distant market crates are a 
necessity. A difference of two cents 
per pound is generally made between 
honey in bulk and _ honey nicely 
crated, while the crates and crating 
should not cost one-half of that 
amount. I get out my crate stuff in 
the winter all ready to nail together, 
so as_ to be as near ready as possible 
for all things connected with the 
honey harvest. If I purchased my 
crates of a supply dealer I should do 
so in the winter, so as to have all in 
readiness, for 1t is much better to 
have afew crates left over than to be 
obliged to wait, and perhaps lose a 
good chance of selling our honey be- 
cause our order is sent at the last 
moment, when some unexpected de- 
lay is almost sure to happen. 

For the 2-lb. or prize box there is 
nothing better than the prize crate, 
which holds 12 boxes or sections ; but 
for the 1%-lb. box I prefera crate 
holding only 9. The demand for 
small sections seems to be in small 

uantities, for these small crates are 
requently bought by one person, and 
thus the retailer never opens them, 
but sells by the crate instead of by 
the section. Having concluded how 
many sections I wish in acrate, I 
pack them together the way I wish 
them to stand in the crate, and then 
measure them, which gives me the 
exact size I want the crate, inside 
measure, and no guess work about it. 
Much of the annoyance to supply 
dealers would be saved if all would 
adopt this plan. In the making of 
crates there is one item I wish to 
speakof. In handling and shipping 
comb honey, it will always leak more 
or less from the many accidents it 18 
exposed to, and if the crate allows 
this leakage to run out at the bottom 
down on the next crate, the floor, etc., 
it tends to lower the price of our pro- 
duction. To prevent this, some of 
our apiarists have the bottom of their 
crates halved into the ends and 
nailed both ways, to secure as nearly 
as possible a tight joint, but for all 
this the joints get wrenched apart 
more or less in shipping and leaky 
crates are the result. To obviate this 
leakage of crates, I adopted the fol- 
lowing plan last fall, which proved 
entirely satisfactory : : 

Take good strong manilla paper 
and cut it two inches larger each way 
than the bottom of your crate 1s, I- 
side measure. Now get out an inch 
board large enough so it will just go 
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inside of your crate 7. and place 
it upon the paper so that the paper 
will project equally on all sides, when 
the sides are to be turned up all around 
and the corner — over nicely, 
making a joint like that on a baking 
tin. Lift out your board and set your 
paper dish in the bottom of your 
crate, and you have something which 
will hold all running honey till it is 
full. Weall know thatif any honey 
leaks from the combs that the sec- 
tions will be more or less daubed upon 


the bottom of them, and in oo full 
i 


from the crate they are ready to so 
everything the touch. To avoid this 
I saw the ends of the crates 3-16 longer 
than the piled up sections are high, so 
as to give room to lay 3-16 inch — 
across the bottom of the crate for the 
sections to rest upon, These strips 
I get out % of an inch wide, and so 
arrange them that the edges of the 
sections come on these strips, thus 
leaving a 3-16 space under nearly the 
entire section. Thus it will be seen 
that all the leakage is kept inside the 
crate, and that the sections ar® kept 
all clean besides. 

We are nowready to crate the honey 
by piacing the sections in the crates, 
putting the best side of each grade on 
the outside; but do not put any of a 
lower grade in the same crate. After 
a crop of any kind is graded, it is 
always customary to put the best, or 
face side of said grade out. Having 
previously weighed the crate, and the 
weight of it being marked on the 
same as tare, I now fill it as above and 
nail on the cover with wire nails, 
which will drive without jarring 
enough to crack the combs. I space 
these nails at equal distances, ugin 
three at each end. Over the heads o 
these nails I drive brass-headed furni- 
ture nails, which cover up the heads 
ofthe other nails, and give the crate a 
neat, tasty, finished appearance. Also, 
when the crates are filled up those on 
top rest on these brass-headed nails, 
and thus the tops of our crates are not 
all marred and bruised up. 

Now with a wood-rasp and sand- 
paper, the cornersand all rough places 
are smoothed off, when the crates and 
contents are weighed and set down as 
pose weight above the tare. Drawa 

ine and subtract the tare, setting 
down the net weight, when the crate 
is ready for hauling to market. In 
crating the honey I always place it in 
the crate the same side up it stood 
while on the hive, as, from experi- 
ence I am led to believe it can be 
transported more safely that way 
han bottom-side up. In hauling to 
market, as far as possible I have the 
combs run crosswise of the wagon, as 
the motion from side to side of the 
wagon, is greater than endwise. Get 
& good platform spring-wagon and 
load it, so the springs carry the load 
easy and there is little danger of 
breaking the combs. In loading honey 

eat care should be taken to set it 
_— without jarring, and always lift 
the crate to move it, instead of slid- 
aS it. I have frequently seen men 
oo a crate of honey along on the 
pottom of a wagon or car till the bot- 

m struck the head of a bolt or some 
uneven surface, when every comb in 











the crate would be broken by the 
wrenching the crate received by such 
careless handling. If our honey is to 
go by rail it should be placed in the 
car with the combs running length- 
wise of the car, as the coupling of the 
cars is about allthe danger there is of 
breaking the honey when shipped by 
rail. By placing the crates a foot or 
two from the frontend of the car, and 
paving the combs run as above, there ! 
is but little danger of breakage if the 

Railway employees will handle it care- 


ully. 

This ends the CARE part of these 
articles. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
The Wintering Problem. 








JAMES HEDDON. 





Need I offer any apenas for pre- 
senting this theme again. I believe I 
need not, when it remains a fact that 
it is still not understood. In this 
article I wish to take a retrospective 
survey of the ground I have come 
over, in an earnest and honest effort 
to unravel this problem. 

First. It may be in place to hastily 
survey some of my critics. To me 
they seem to be divided into about 
two classes. Among one class are 
those who feast upon mirth, imagina- 
tion and ridicule. A sort of ‘* Jack 
Horner,”’ who stick in their thumb 


and pull out a plum. Oh! what a/w 


brave boy am I.” A class who think 
they see some one going down hill, 
and so they kick at his sled. Then 
the other class, whose earnest enthus- 
iasm for the important truths is their 
only inspiring motive toward contro- 
versy. 

On page 70 and 72 of this year’s 
Gleanings, these two classes are faith- 
fully represented in our ‘cold hard 
fact,” ‘* box-elder” novelist, and the 
well known extensive observer and 
honey producer, George Grimm. 

After thanking Mr. Grimm for his 
splendid compliment, one that from 
its source settles deeply into my feel- 
ings, I feel ita duty, and an act that 


may be productive of good, to argue 
with him upon the few points of 
difference between us. I hope that 


his fair, earnest and scientific spirit 
may act as a contagion between us. 
But first I want to hastily review the 
ground I have come over in tr ing to 
get nearer to the solution of this far- 
off wpe All who had reasoned 
publicly upon the subject, had, as is 
usual, reasoned from the center to 
the circumference. As all had failed 
to find what to me seemed reasonable 
causes for the effects that had come 
under my observation, I resolved to 
try the method of reasoning the other 
way, from the outside toward the 
center. This plan often very easily 
solves problems that the other method 
leaves only in deeper obscurity. Let 
me illustrate: ears ago I saw a 
gentleman hand another a_ three- 
jointed foot-rule, and ask him if he 
could open it just three times and 
no more and open all, and from him 





every time. I saw him puzzle over it 








many minutes, when he handed it to 
me. Though I had never thought of 
the puzzle before, the thought struck 
me, that the converse of the proposi- 
tion must also be true, viz, that the 
rule would shut three timgs toward 
me. I thought I would try that first, 
and see how matters look through the 
other end of the telescope. You 
= the result: Simplicity simpli- 

ed. : 

Once more. After astronomers had 
searched the solar system for more 
planets, and with their best glasses 
could find‘no more, Mr. Leverrier, the 
celebrated French astronomer, said 
‘there is another planet beyond the 
orbit of Uranus.” Now, instead of 
saying I will look for it, he said I will 
look for its effects upon Uranus, and 
by so doing he theorized a chain of 
facts in regard to its size, period of 
revolution, etc. Though having seen 
nothing, he felt that he knew right 
where the body of matter would be 
at a certain day and hour; so he 
wrote to Dr. Galle, of Berlin, to look 
for it with his better instrument at 
that particular time, and in a certain 
locality, which he did, and which re- 
sulted in the immediate discovery of 
the now well known planet of Nep- 
tune. 

Whether right or wrong in my de- 
ductions leading to my lately written 
—— upon the sybject of bee 
cholera, dysentery, or diarrhea, or 
whatever name you may choose to 
call these effects, I reasoned in this 


ay: 
ist. Evolution is now denied only 
by the ignorant, egotistic or preju- 
diced. The third law of evolution is, 
substantially, ‘‘ Nature is at war with 
itself,” each organism is warring for 
the ascendancy over some other ; one 
being can live because another dies. 
One is the nutrition for the other 
from man back to the lowest form of 
a bacterium. All three of the king- 
doms feed upon each other. ‘ 
Many higher forms of animal life 
live only upon high forms of animal 
life, including man, as either the con- 
sumed or consumer. Many higher 
forms live on a mixed diet of both 
animal and vegetable. It is not only 
true that higher forms devour lower 
foyms of life, but_ the converse of the 
roposition is also true. Very low 
orms of both animal and vegetable 
life feed upon the highest type of 
animal life, man, as well as upon 
lower forms. In the face of these 
demonstrated facts, is it unreason- 
able to look somewhat in this direc- 
tion for the cause of bee dysentery, 
when we know that an attack of these 
germs produce similar symptoms in 
other animals? But we realize that 
there is a peculiar condition with 
bees during winter. We know that 
to void in the hive is dangerous; we 
therefore believe that bees can sur- 
vive in this climate, where they are 
for a considerable time closely con- 
fined to the hive, only because of this 
peculiarity, which is, that they asa 
rule eat a food that after the nutritive 
and heat-making elements are _ ex- 
tracted, the residue can be passed off 
by sensible and insensible transpira- 
tion. May it not be that the excep- 
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tions to this rule cause dysentery ? 
Throughout all nature, health is the 
rule, and sickness the variation from 
that rule, so to speak. The inherent 
tendency is to live. The outward 
tendency that you die so others can 
live. From this line of reasoning my 
first statement was ‘* dysentery, pro- 
duced by an over amount of animal 
or vegetable matter in the food.” 

At that time I supposed that bac- 
terium wasan animal germ, but now I 
believe it, from good authority to be 
vegetable, but it is one of those ac- 
tive forms, as mold, etc., that possesses 
the calamitous capability of reproduc- 
ing itself in vast hordes, ina space of 
time proportional ‘to its size. AsI 
use the words “‘ vegetable matter,” I 
mean solid, such as bee-bread, or 
floating pollen in the honey. Of 
course, I am aware that honey itself 
. belongs to the vegetable kingdom. 
From my first thoughts and proposi- 
tion upon the subject, I have not as 
yet seen any cause, either from ob- 
servation or the reasoning of my con- 
temporaries, to change my mind. 
Through the grounds of the original 
proposition I have been forced to 
vascillate from one idea to another 
according as new evidences and de- 
ductions were brought up. Such 
oscillations should be approved, and 
not censured, for they are the neces- 
pn f results of honest investigation, 
and the leaders to the solution of the 
problem. But, then, we have paene 
us men that, though not celebrate 
for their experience or logic, are 
wordy and vigorous, and this energy 
must be exercised, and it finds its 
outlet in making up faces and carica- 
turing the supposed unpopular. 

But Mr. Grimm says that ‘‘ disease 
in the human race does not in all 
cases necessarily originate from the 
same source.”’ True; but some dis- 
eases do (scarlet fever), and these 
that do are distinguished from those 
that do not, by their specjfic symp- 
toms. No disease heired by human 
flesh Mas more specific symptoms than 
bee dysentery. Mr. G. thinks that 
the following conditions may either 
by themselves, or variously coupled 
together, all have more or less effect 
to produce dysentery, if I understand 
him correctly : ating too much 

ure bee-bread, fermented honeys, 

ermented bee-bread, long confine- 
ment, with variable temperature, im- 
ure air, and dampness. Others add 

the list many other conditions, 
among which are cold, cider, and 
Langstroth hives, and some even 
credit it to human laziness. 

Now that most of the conditions 
mentioned above may act as aggrava- 
tions upon the cause, I do not deny, 
and if bacteria is the cause, I am free 
to admit, that dampness and warmth 
atsome time, and in some place. 
caused the bacteria to germinate. 
But I have never been convinced 
that cider would produce dysentery. 
Added to my own experience is that 
of Mr. Grimm, and all point to the 
fact that cider is not a cause direct, if 
at all. I have to-day more belief in 
the pollen theory than the bacteria 
a em 

will hastily run over a few facts 





for the reader to draw his own deduc- 
tions from. Cider—I have had my 
bees winter nicely with much cider in 
the combs. 

Pure air and dampness—I saw Mr. 
Balch’s bees come from a close un- 
ventilated room, dripping with water, 
and combs all moldy, in excellent con- 
dition. I have seen the same on 
other occasions. I had bees winter 
well under ground, in a hole likea 
grave, when the combs were nearly 
ruined with moldy rot. I saw about 
40 colonies come from a little unventi- 
lated clamp, made so small that they 
filled it almost solid, in the best con- 
dition I ever saw bees enjoy in April. 
I saw about the same number come 
from the same clamp, one year later, 
all dead with dysentery—every bee. 


Cold and long continement—I have 
seen, and have many credible reports 
of splendid successes in out-door win- 
tering where severe cold and long 
confinement were present. In the 
northern part of this State, where 
their losses are hardly as great as in 
southern Indiana, such a state of af- 
fairs is to be expected. 


Varying cold and long confinement 
—I am net so sure about. I do not 
now recall a case of the kind here, for 
in varying winters the variation is 
usually great enough to prevent lon 
confinement. That is the class o 
winters that I should most dread, be- 
cause early breeding would likely re- 
sult, and then the handling and con- 
sumption of pollen in confinement, 
and consequent dysentery follow. 


Fermented honey—How can I look 
on this as a cause, when I have never 
known it to exist in any apiary only 
as an effect. I have found that the 
honey soon gets thin, after the 
warmth of living bees is exchanged 
for the damp carcasses of dead ones. 
In this climate, out-doors rivals our 
poorest cellers, for a damp atmos- 

here; in fact, it far exceeds them. 

et in a cellar of the driest nature, I 
have had my colonies die like rot, and 
leave plenty of thick, rich basswood 
and other honey, with combs dry, 
but badly daubed. I never saw a 
moldy comb in that cedlar. 


I ask you to believe me that I, as 
well as many others, have seen all the 
possible causes referred to by Mr. 
Grimm present in a radical form, and 
many in various combinations where 
no dysentery resulted. I have also 
seen it in its worst form, where not 
one of these causes existed that I 
could discern, except healthy appear- 
ing bee-bread, and nearly always 
brood. Now, all that has to be done 
to shut this theory out in the cold 
with the rest, is to show usa case of 
dysentery where the bees have no 
bee-bread in the combs, nor floating 
pollen in the other stores, as in case 
of pure, properly made granulated 
sugar-syrup. It will not do to point 
to a case of survival, where the combs 
contained pollen. Weall know that 
all winds do not blow away houses, 
but we further know that they bounce 
vp into the air from no other cause. 
If colonies thus prepared with pure 
stores free from pollen in all shapes 
do have the disease under any other 





circumstances, I shall be forced to 
admit that the main cause is some- 
thing else, and, at best, pollen only 
an adjunct or —— if any 
damage at all. would say to the 
** Jack Horners,” do not rake up any 
old half-forgotten cases, where sugar 
was fed with honey, or on top of it, 
or in combs that contained pollen ; 
hold your explosive desire to beat 
somebody, till some man like Prof. 
Cook, who has the close practical 
ability to make a comprehensive test, 
and the acknowledged integrity to 
make his decisions satisfactory to us 
all, will put the matter to a test that 
shall wind up all further discussion. 
Dowagiac, Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Reply to Mr. P. L. Viallon. 
PROF. A. J. COOK. 


Mr. Paul L. Viallon, Dear Sir :—I 
take pleasure in replying to your 
courteous letter ; the more so as you 
are one*whose tact, energy and supe- 
rior skill, coupled with sterling hon- 
esty, has done very much to brace the 
*““dollar queen usiness”’ into its 
present proportions. 

I cannot see how that any observing 
bee-keeper of experience can hold that 
the laws which govern in the breedin 
of the higher animals do not prevai 
in the breeding of bees. Surely bees 
vary. Surely they transmit their pe- 
culiarities. Then certainly, here as 
elsewhere, selection guided by close 
study and observation is all import- 
ant. Mr. Viallon recognizes these 
facts practically, and hence his well- 
earnad reputation. I wish prices 
would sustain him in exercising even 
far greater care. Ido think that we 
are enabled by care to select our 
drones to a large degree now. In our 
aplary only two or three colonies now 
have drones. I believe that if there 
was pecuniary inducement, that such 
wise and painstaking breeders as Mr. 
Viallon, could even now select his 
drones. It would require great skill, 
much pains and no small labor, but it 
could, I think, be done. I will not 
tell how, as no one could afford to 
practice if Idid. If I am mistaken, 
a method would be forthcoming if 
the prospective gain therefrom would 
warrant the labor and study requisite. 
Alas! under the present system it 
will not. 

True, breeders of cattle, etc., do 
have to weed out. Breeders of bees 
will have to do the same to reach per- 
fection. You know, Mr. V., that a 
; sone queen—will always repro- 

uce all of her good qualities. I would 
have you know, also, how to breed 
from the best drones only, and select 
as carefully in your males as in your 
queens. 

Tosum up then: Ist. I have not 
the least doubt but that the laws that 
govern in breeding are uniform in all 
animals. 2d. It is as important to se- 
lect our drones as to select our queens. 
I believe it is possible to do this now, 
with great labor, and if not, that man 
can invent a 7 if the inducement 1s 
offered. 3d. Selection and weeding 
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out must be carried to the same ex- 
tent as in other animals. 

To conclude, my friend, I have 
never had a doubt that you lacked one 
whit in earnestness, honesty or good 
a. I believe that you are 

oing much to make the system you 
uphold with your practice less dam- 
aging ; but I cannot believe that an 
art like that of queen-rearing, that de- 
mands the highest and best ability, 
can ever reach the high ideal so desir- 
able, unless stimulated by at least a 
respectable compensation. If it can, 
it forms an exception among the voca- 
tions of the world. 

Lansing. Mich., June 7, 1882. 





For the American Bee Journal 
A Visit to the Texas Convention. 





W. K. MARSHALL. 





The Texas Bee-Keepers’ Corvention 
met at McKinney, Texas, April 25, 
1882. The Convention was well at- 
tended, considering that Texas has 
but recently begun to make any ad- 
vance in bee-culture. We metin the 
grove in which Judge Andrews’ 
apiary is situated. The Judge has 
some 300 colonies of bees, all bright- 
colored Italians. He uses the Ameri- 
can hive, and for a number of years 
has been breeding the light-colored 
Italians. He is an amateur bee man, 
and more than any man I have ever 
seen keeps bees for the fun of the 
thing. e has some of the most 
beautiful queens I have ever seen. 

Texas has a diversity of sale and 

roduction, and, of course, has some 
ocalities better than others for the 
culture of the bee. Eastern Texas, 
along streams, affords good bee pas- 
ture. In Northern and Western Texas 
the prairie lands, especially along the 
streams, bees have done well. In 
these localities the ratan vine and the 
horse-mint are the great honey pro- 
ducing plants. In Eastern Texas we 
have the ratan vine, linden, sumacs, 
ar pen ee and, in the fall, the golden- 
rod and cotton. 

Though this was but the third 
meeting of the State Association, we 
had representatives from quite a 
number of counties. 

The Convention owes its origin and 
success largely to the efforts and in- 
fluence of Judge Andrews. The hos- 
pitality of the Judge. and that of his 
estimable family, made the members 
of the Convention feel quite at home, 
and they spént a most enjoyable time 
in his beautiful grove, among his 300 
colonies, just in the height of the 
Swarming season. A number of im- 
my manipulations were conduc- 

d in the presence of the Con- 
vention. 

The Convention discussed a num- 
ber of important subjects, such as 

Should we breed for color ?”’ ‘* Does 
he impregnation of the queen affect 

erdrone progeny ?” ‘* What is the 
best hive for this climate ?” ‘“* How to 
secure the largest amount of honey, 
and where, and how to market it ?” 
t was agreed on all hands, that sev- 
eral of the subjects that interest the 
Northern bee-keepers so much are of 


no interest to us here, such as how to 
winter, and the causes and cure of 
dysentery. There is no trouble in 
wintering in this climate, and dysen- 
tery is almost entirely unknown. 

he outlook for our industry is 
quite inviting. In 1865 I imported my 
first Italian queen—probably the first 
ever imported to this State. Now 
they are scattered all over the State, 
and intelligent bee-keepers are spread 
through all sections of the State. 
Quite a market for honey has sprung 
up in our large towns. . 

At our Convention there was a 
manifest disposition to spare no pains 
nor expense in securing the best strain 
of bees. The Cyprians, Syrians and 
albinos are all being tested this year. 
The population is crowding into our 
vast territory. and next year we will, 
in all probability, be able to report 
vast progress in our favorite industry. 
The prospect for alarge yield of honey 
this year is good. 

Marshall, Tex. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Dollar Queen Traffic. 





0. O. POPPLETON. 





I see that the columns of the Jour- 
NAL are again being filled with articles 
on the *‘ dollar queen” business, but 
have noticed that nota single one of 
the scores of such articles haye been 
written by one of that class of bee- 
keepers who are the most interested 
in the discussion, viz: the buyer and 
user of such queens. As one of that 
number, I will try and add my mite. 

The article from Prof. Cook’s pen, 
in a late number of the Bre Jour- 
NAL, I regard as the ablest one yet 
written on that side of the discussion, 
and also the most candid, with possi- 
bly two or three ——. especiall 
the one from Mr. L. C. Root, but bot 
in my opinion have allowed a theory 
to lead them into an error. All that 

art of the Professor’s article in which 
1e speaks of the great desirability of 
taking special pains in the breeding 
of eur bees, meets with my hearty 
commendation ; but I utterly dissent 
from his opinion, that ‘ the dollar 
queen traffic stands directly in the 
way of the best achievements.”’ 
he truth is, that the theory which 
Prof. Cook’s article so ably advocates 
is magnificent as a theory, but it is 
utterly impossible for our thousands 
of practical bee-keepers to carry it 
out. He essentially admits this fact 
when he says, in one place, that he 
** cannot find time with his numerous 
duties to do this as he thinks that it 
ought to be done,” and in another, 
that ‘‘ he would do this work if he had 
time to give to it, and had capital to 
warrant the undertaking.” If the 
Professor, with his abilities and sur- 
roundings, cannot even attempt to 
carry out his own theory, how can he 
expect our average bee-keepers to do 
so? Americans are a practical peo- 
ple, and American bee-keepers are 
not one whit behind their neighbors 
in that respect, and practical theories 
are the only ones that will be ap- 








Professor with an assured income 
from another source, can find neither 
time nor es to carry out this the- 
ory, certainly neither myself nor the 
hundreds of others who are dependent 
on their bees for the wherewithal to 
buy bread and butter for themselves 
and little ones,can be expected to do 
so. None except those who have 
large capital and a peculiar situation 
can possibly do this work. He says 
in his article that *‘ to breed the ideal 
queen will require such a rigorous 
weeding out that only a small propor- 
tion of the queens reared will be suf- 
fered to live.”? May I ask if this very 
fact does not prevent our bee-keepers 
from even attempting to breed the 
ideal queen, however desirous all ma 
be to do so, for such a course woul 
destroy all idea of obtaining any 
revenue from our bees? If the ob- 
taining a revenue is notour prime ob- 
ject in keeping bees, then I have 
scape pe mistaken the aims and ob- 
jects of our business. 

1 understand that the vital point 
which Prof. Cook makesis, the cheap- 
ness that untested queens can be pro- 
cured for destroys any large demand 
for higher-priced, better queens, and, 
therefore, no one could sell enough 
— ata high enough price to Bey 

or rearing them as he suggests. Boil 
this entire discussion down, and that. 
is really the only rey - tenable 
point raised against the ‘* dollar queen 
traffic,” and if true, we would all of 
us be forced to admit the strength of 
it; but, honestly, I do not believe that 
point is true. 

We can all of us remember how 
much was said in the bee papers afew 
years ago, about the extra vigor and 
value of daughters of imported moth- 
ers, and how this idea so industriously 
circulated, caused nearly every one 
when ordering queens to demand of 
the seller that they be the daughters 
of imported queens. I am not fully 
posted in the business, but am satis- 
fied that within two or three years af- 
ter the inauguration of the “ dollar 
queen traffic,” the demand for im- 

orted queens at a high price was at 
east doubled. Scores, yes hundreds. 
of practical bee-keepers in our North- 
ern latitude will buy early queens at 
a dollar each, and make them pay 
too, who neither would nor could buy 
them at two or three dollars each, and 
let me assure Prof. Cook that if either 
himself, L. C. Root or any other bee- 
keeper of equal reputation for honesty 
and ability, will raise queens as he 
thinks they ought to be raised, they 
would never have to send them to be 
tested before being purchased, and at 
goud round figures too, and every one 
who sells dollar queens would be 
forced to use these particular queens, 
or retire from the business in dis- 
grace. In other words, the *‘* dollar 

ueen traffic ” itself, instead of being 
the greatest hindrance, would be the 
greatest incentive to the best achieve- 
ments, for it would force the purchase 
of hundreds, where otherwise cay 
scoresof the high-priced queens woul 
be bought. 

Prof. Cook says he has purchased 
several untested queens, and won a 





proved in the long run, and if the 





blank each time. In his ** Manual ’” 
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he says about the same thing, only he 
there specifies three as the number 
purchased, and I presume the indefi- 
nite number mentioned in his late ar- 
ticle are the same ones spoken of in 
the Manual. I know of an instance 
where a bee-keeper lost more money, 
had more variation, and got many 
more poor queens on hand, by pur- 
chasing a very high-priced selected 
tested queen, than the Professor did 
by his purchase of three untested 
ones, and I would like to suggest to 
him, that the circumstance I mention 
is just as good proof on which to found 
an argument against high-priced tes- 
ted queens, as his trial of only three 
untested ones is good proof of the 
right of his argument against that 
class of queens. There are so many 
exceptions to general rules affecting 
bees, that we have long ago learned 
that a few experiments proves very 
little, especially on so broad a subject 
as the qualities of different kinds of 
queens. No one can give an intelli- 

ent opinion of their value, unless on 
heoretical grounds, without having 
used a score or so of them, better yet, 
if their experience covers the use of 
several scores. 

A common argument against dollar 
‘queens is to cite the example of Ham- 
mond, Bates, Kooth, and others in 
the breeding of live stock. This is 
right if one only draws the correct 
conclusions. How much of the stock 
bred by these men has ever been pur- 
chased by the common farmer? How 
many of those $2,000 animals, recently 
sold in Chicago, went to others than 
fine stock breeders? I venture to 
answer, not one. What would we 
think of the wisdom of a common 
dairyman ‘owning a score or so of 
cows, investing from $2,000 to $5,000 
in the purchase of a single animal to 
improve his herd, when he could pur- 
chase an animal practically as good 
for one-tenth the money. Let our 
Cooks, Jones, and Roots goto work 
and produce as superior a strain of 
bees as Bates and Booth did of cattle, 
and my word for it, every dollar 
queen-breeder, and nearly every large 
bee-keeper, will obtain one or more 
of the improved queens, without re- 
gard to price ; but the wildest theorist 
would not expect ordinary bee-keep- 
ers to purchase them by the dozens 
each year, as some of us do of untested 
Te Instead of being a hindrance, 

think the selling of dollar queens 
bred from such stock would do far 
more toward the universal improve- 
ment of bees over our entire country, 
than anything else that can be done. 

The common mistake of those who 
oppose the “dollar queen traffic ” is, 
they think there is more value in a 
decided improvement of the bees 
owned by a few bee-keepers, than 
they do of a lesser rate of improve- 
ment of all the bees in the country. 
Take a-pencil and figure up the rela- 
tive values of a ten per cent. improve- 
ment of all the bees in the country, 
and a fifty per cent. improvement of 
the bees owned by a score or a hun- 
‘dred of our leading bee-keepers, and 
what is the result? Of course, the 
buying or selling of dollar queens pre- 
‘vents no one from improving his own 





stock all his circumstances will allow 
him to do, but sends the direct de- 
scendants of our best stock broadcast 
among the mass of bee-keepers, who 
are forced to realize every dollar they 
can from their bees to supply imme- 
diate wants. 

I have bought and used nearly 150 
untested queens during the past few 
years, and had intended in this to have 
told how I use them, and some of my 
experience in buying them; but have 
already strung this out too long, so 
will defer that to some future time, if 
this discussion continues. 

I do not want any one to think I in- 
tend this asa reply especially to Prof. 
Cook’s article. I speak of that as I 
have, because it seems to go right to 
the gist of the matter, in the plainest 
and most direct manner of anything I 
have seen. Neither do I wish anyone 
to think I am opposed to breeding the 
min best queens we can get. I simply 
wish to oppose the strong effort be- 
ing made to pull down a system of 
selling queens which has been of 
large benefit to me in my business, 
and I presume to others also. 

Williamstown, Iowa. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Texas Letter—Italian Bees Wanted. 





MILES HADAWAY. 





Mr. PRINTER :—I hear you print a 
bee paper, and I want you to send me 
one to look at, to see if I like it. They 
tell me you always have much nice 
readings In it about that queer little 
crittur that has a sweet tooth in its 
mouth and a sharp sticker in its tail, 
as Anne Strother’s father told the old 
bee-hunter down at Powett’s Tanyard 
last summer. I have been keeping 
bees here three years in the old fash- 
ioned way, that was thought very 
good away down east forty years ago 
and longer, where I was born and 
raised. But somehow I can’t get along 
with them here, as old uncle Brews- 
ter used to doin Hockanum when [ 
was a boy. Why he used to have lots 
of hives, and honey by the tubful 
every fall. when he took up his skeps 
with the brimstone rags. But here 
we often get nothing at all now. 
Whether the miller moths that are so 
plentiful here eat it all up, or the 
troublesome busy ants carry it all off, 
I don’t know, and with all my watch- 
ing could never find out. I some- 
times think the bees get bewildered 
among the many strange flowers we 
have here, and cannot tell where to 
look for the sweet; and it were no 
wonder, such odd-shaped things they 
are. Maybe if we had other sorts of 
flowers, apple and cherry blossoms 
and such like, and hollyhocks and 
asters, such as they was used to of 
old,or had other bees better suited 
to the flowers here, we might do first 
rate in this climate where the busy 
fellows could work almost the year 
round without interruption. Well, 
cousin Upson was to see us when he 
come out prospectin’, and he told us 
some wonderful stories about a new 
kind of hives they have to home, in 
which the bees build combs as straight 





as aruler on sticks, and the nice little 
whirligig twirlabouts with which the 
honey can be shaken out of the combs 
right into dishes, all ready for the 
breakfast table. I half believed his 
yarns when he promised to send me 
one of these shakers next spring ; but 
Mehitable, my wife, says there was a 
queer sort of a smirk on his face, and 
he gloared so slily with his eyes while 
he was a telling and we wasa listenin’, 
that she’s sure he was only trying to 
bamboozle us by his talk. I’m not so 
sure about that. Then he told us, 
too, about a new sort of imported 
bees, with striped backs and harmless 
queen stings that never hurts nobody, 
and can be handled, like well-riddled 
rye, without gloves, in the hottest 
weather. Wife doubted again, but I 
think there’s a good deal of truth in 
the story; for when I was in Austin 
to buy a plow for neighbor Crume 
and a new collar for my horse, I hear 
some talk about such queer bees in 
the bar-room of the tavern. The 
chap that was a telling about them 
had a patent hive to sell, too. It 
wasn’t one of them with the straight 
comb sticks that cousin Upson spoke 
about, but the man called it the 
Moth Worm Banisher. He said it 
was so fixed that when a moth touched 
it at night a scratcher strikes a lucifer 
match, and straightway the sudden 
flash and glare of light frightens all 
the moths within fifty feet, and away 
they go, harum-scarum, with a grand 
flutter and flourish, seeking to hide in 
outer darkness. That I think isa 
good invention, for these moths are 
troublesome and hard to catch, and 
the best way is to banish them right 
off. But about them new imported 
bees the man said he could not see 
any great good that came of them 
after all the fuss made about them, 
except that they made their honey 
from red clover tops instead of white, 
and hunted up all sorts of out-of-the- 
way flowers in by-places and road- 
sides, which the old kind of plain 
bees never thought worth looking at. 
Besides, he said, that while farmers 
could only make hay while the sun 
shines, these new comers would make 
honey, shine orno shine. This seemed 
to be saying something more for 
them than uncle Upson knew; andas 
everybody in the room appeared to 
believe what the hive seller said, be- 
cause he had no interest in the matter, 
I think there is a good deal in it, and 
wish [had some. Mr. Printer, can’t 
you put me in the way ef getting a 
swarm? I would like to have them 
soon. Cant they be sent by telegraph, 
so as to come before Christmas? 
Swarming time begins here soon after 
New Year, when the drones have got 
over their holiday frolics. How much 
willthey cost, though? If wd are 
very dear I could not afford the ex- 
pense till after the next cotton crop 18 
made. They say a queen sells for 
five and six dollars! Just think of 
that! <A little insect about an inch 
long selling at the price of a yearling 
colt! If the workers sell in propor- 


tion, won’t they come high, as cousin 
Zeke reckons it out? Orif you put 
them down ateven a picayune apiece, 
and there are thirty thousand ina 
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hive, only think what a decent hive 
would come to, by the rule of three! 
Then there’s the freight too, if they 
come by telegraph, for the ticking 
clerk in the office always figures that 
out high; and so I am afraid that, if 
sent by that line, they might in the 
end cost more than they would come 
to. Aunt Dinah says she has read 
somewhere in the Penny Whistle 
Weekly, (which she gets every now 
and then at the grocer’s around some 
articles she buys), that they now send 
these bees, or some kind of bees, by 
mail. That, I think, must be a good 
joke! Why, you might as well send 
a basketful of hornets by express. 
Phew, I’d like to stand at a safe dis- 
tance away and see our sober-faced, 
steady old postmaster open the bag 
when they arrived! Wouldn’t he 
make tracks in a hurrry, and feel 
worser nor if he had a dozen big fleas 
in hisear? No, no, that’s a little too 
tough a yarn to be swallowed by any 
but a greenhorn, though it is in print. 
But have those bees I will, sooner or 
later ; and if they don’t come quite as 
dear as cousin Zeke reckons it out, 
Ill get you, Mr. Printer, to have ’em 
sent by rail and steam even if they 
don’t come till after Christmas. I’d 
have them sent by express, but that 
moves as slow in these parts as our 
old ox team used to do in old Middle- 
sex, on Saturday nights, when we had 
hitched up to go sparking, Don’t for- 
get to tell the man who sells and 
sends them, to be sure to give them 
food enough for such a long jaunt, as 
the poor things musn’t be let starve 
on the way. Tell him, too, to pack 
them well and hurry them forward— 
“with speed and care, right side up !” 


Before I close, Mr. Printer, I want 
to say further, that when cousin Up- 
son was here he told us there was 
great fuss just now away up in the 
old States, about some wonderful im- 
provements in bee-keeping, which he 
said they call ‘‘ scientific bee-culture.” 
Now what is that? Howis it made ? 
_ How bigis it? Isit patented? Does 
it go by machinery? Is it hard to 
learn how to work it? Or must you 
go to a sort of school or college to 
study how to manage it, till you get 
the hang of it gradually? Couldn’t 
an old man learn to fix it up, without 
leaving home? How is one to get 
science into a bee gum, I’d like to 
know? That’s a little above my 
huckleberry, as we used to say at 
Haddam school, when a hard ques- 
tion came up, and puzzled the head 
Scholar of the class, though we had 

work it out, forall that. Well, 
well, there was no pron tele- 
om in them days, and nobody then 
reamt of gold in California ; so there 
may be something new in managing 
ees, though the wise man said, long 
years before I was born, There’s 
nothing new under the sun. You'll 
print all about it, I suppose, and we’ll 
see what it is when the paper comes. 
— it on at once anyhow, or some- 


Palo Pinto, Texas, Nov. 3, 1870. 
N. B.—Wife says, be sure to ask 


whether it’s certain that the new bees 
can make honey. Our old ones are 





rather poor hands at it, and some 
years don’t let us haveany. Now, 
even if the striped fellows should pro- 
duce six times as much, it wouldn’t 
amount to anything, after all; for in 
Deacon Downer’s school we were 
always told that 6 times 0=—0; and we 
had to believe it, for not even the 
smartest boy in the class could prove 
that it wasn’tso,and the Deacon ever 
insisted on proof. 





But Two or Three Warm Days.— 
Cold here yet. We had a frost here 
this morning ; you could scrape it up 
in piles on the tin covers of my bee 
hives, still it was not hard enough to 
kill anything. We have had but 2 or 
3 of what could be called warm days 
here this season. The mercury has 
not been above 80° only one day, while 
last year it was above 90° several days 
during May. Apple blossoms are 
now nearly gone here, but on the 
hills the trees are in full bloom. Last 
Thursday (8th) the bees got some 
honey from the bloom, but a rain in 
the afternoon stopped work, and it 
has been cold ever since. Glad to see 


others are prospering. 
G. Xi. DOOLITTLE. 


Borodino, N. Y., June 12, 1882. 





Madeira Wine.—The recipe for Ma- 
deira wine from honey on page 339Zis 
a correct translation of Dzierzon’s in 
Berlepsch’s great work. The only 
omission at the end is: ‘‘ the bottles 
containing the wine should be buried 
in the sand—kept moist by bein 
sprinkled now and then with brine.” 

erlepsch, quoting Dzierzon, says: 
‘“ After a few years this wine is 
worthy to be served on the tables of 

rinces.” The only objectionable 
eature in the recipe is the old chemi- 
cal superstition that a bright copper 
or brass kettle is not dangerous to 
use. It is really astonishing how 
tenacious a hold the fallacy has upon 
the people that, as long as they do not 
let the fluid get cool in a bright cop- 
per vessel, there is no danger. 


Savannah, Ga., June 2, 1882. : 





Buckeye Honey.—Bees in this local- 
ity have had a hard time this spring, 
and many kept in the old way have 
died in May. I wintered 19 colonies. 
All came through in good condition. 
I commenced feeding in March to 
stimulate them, in which I succeeded 
and on the 8th of April the strongest 
had 6 to8 frames full of brood; then 
came a cold wave, and since that 
time I have been feeding at spells. 
Once, before I was aware of it, the 
bees had uncapped nearly all the 
young brood, and eaten the food from 
the young bees. Nearly all of the 
honey this spring has come from the 
buckeye. Iam satisfied, if the spring 





had been favorable, considering the 
strength of my _ bees, I would have 
obtained 50 pounds of honey per colony 
from buckeye. It commenced bloom- 
ing the of May, and is in bloom 
et. The honey is white as that from 
inden, and I like the flavor better. 
There was some honey from crab ap- 
ple bloom in it, which I think im- 
proved the flavor. Wm. MALONE. 
Oakley, Iowa, May 26, 1882. 





Outlook has Never been Better.— 
The outlook for honey has never been 
better than this season, and the honey 
bee interest is largely on the increase. 
We bid you God speed in battling for 
a pure honey against the glucose com- 
binations, and for a higher strain of 
bees. W. K. MARSHALL. 

Marshall, Tex., June 12, 1882. 





Good Following Bad.—I had 43 colo- 
nies in the fall of 1880, and lost 41 of 
them. The 2 colonies left were very 
weak. One of the two _ colonies 
swarmed twice, and I made a two- 
story hive of the weaker colony and 
extracted 100 Ibs. from it; the other 
gave me 100 lbs. of box honey and 
some extracted, Last spring I began 
cleaning out the hives of dead bees, 
and setting them back on the sum- 
mer stands for the bees to finish 
cleaning up the honey. As I could 
not buy any bees handy, [began to 
wish for some bees to come along, 
and, sure enough, the last day of Ma 
a fine swarm came along and wen 
into one of my hives. That raised my 
spirits a little. So I kept on, think- 
ing or wishing, or something else, 
and on the 4th of June 2 more came ; 
in a few days another came, making 4 
in all. The first that came gave me 
5 boxes of honey, worth $1.25 per box, 
and swarmed once, besides we ex- 


£ | tracted from the old colony in August 


right smart. The third colony that 
came swarmed twice; which makes 
11 colonies to winter. I packed 8 of 
them in big boxes that I made for 
that purpose several years ago. Not 
one colony livedin them that winter, 
but I am going to try it again. I put 2 
bricks on some of them. and corn- 
cobs on 2, besides chaff and straw. In 
the BEE JouURNAL for December, 1870, 
is a letter from Texas, that ought to 
be reprinted for young. ee-keepers. 

. M. NOBLE. 

Swedesburgh, Iowa. 


[The letter is republished in this 
number.—ED.] 





Doing Well on White Clover.—I am 

lad to be able to say my bees are do- 
ing well, although April and May were 
miserable months. [ kept my bees 
breeding by constant feeding. I win- 
tered 26 colonies without any loss, 
and have increased this spring so far 
to 47, all in fair condition for white 
clover, which is now blooming, and 
upon which my bees have been very 
busy the last few days, which is really 
the first harvest they have had this 
season, as the fruit bloom was all 
frosted. Wo. B. McCorMIck. 

Uniontown, Pa., June 10, 1882. 
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Something New.—One day during 
the first week in May, I opened a hive 
containing a fertile worker, and in de- 
stroying her brood discovered some 
young worker bees coming out of the 
cells. I wassurprised, but said noth- 
ing about it, for fear I might be 

‘laughed at. Yesterday I examined 
the colony again, and found 10 or 12 in 
a patch of brood from 5 to 6 inches 
square. Have any of our more expe- 
rienced apiarists ever witnessed any- 
thing of the kind, or read of the like? 
I would have liked for a scientist to 
have seen them. This is a very 
discouraging season so far ; starvation 
prevailed during swarming time; lar- 
vee was destroyed and brood uncapped, 
so that colonies are not as far advanced 
now as they were on the last day of 
April; and all this is not the result of 
a scarcity of bloom, but the cold con- 
fined the bees to the hives, and the 
nectar went to waste, if any was se- 
creted. Iam not able to enumerate 
the number of colonies lost, but there 
have been many. 

ROBERT CORBETT. 

Manhattan, Kans., June 9, 1882. 





Scientific Pleasantry .— 


Two prodigies this age has shown— 
In Art sleek Oscar’s flower has blown, 
In Science Wiley reigns alone. 


Let “ Riley” quickly stand aside, 

It was a Hoosier—well, he never lied— 

A “scientific joke” is what he tried. 
Evansville, Wis. 


Splendid Prospects.—Bees have been 
doing splendidly the past few days, 
and the prospects are now very good. 

WILLIAMSON & BRO. 

Lexington, Ky., June 14, 1882. 








Honey Locust.—Bees are just boom- 
ing on the voy locust ; indeed, Iam 
beginning to think it equal to bass- 
wood, where it is abundant. There 
are, perhaps, 200 large honey locust 
trees in my vicinity. Most of them 
are loaded with racemes of blossoms. 
The bees have partly deserted fields 
of white clover, and their music can 
be heard all day long in the tree tops. 
This morning I had a swarm by 6 
o’clock. Work in sections is going on 
finely. . H. DIBBERN. 

Milan, Ill., June 14, 1882. 





No Nectar.—For the last 3 or 4 years 
there has not in this part of Mis- 
souri, been enough nectar at any 
time to support bees—saying nothing 
of surplus—that is when bees could 
getit. This spring we had a fine ap- 
ple and peach bloom; also crab apple, 
with many other blossoms in the tim- 
ber ; but not a day that the bees could 

et out after it. I have fed and tried 

© save them, but to no purpose ; they 
are all about gone. We have not had 
any honey to eat for years, so I have 
concluded to raise sorghum for table 
use, since all other sweets are adulter- 
ated. Llive ina newly settled country, 
where the people make “war” on 
white clover ; no clover is sown—noth- 
ing for bees until Spanish-needles, 
and they have been worthless for the 
last three years; we may as well sow 
onions as buck wheat for bees. 
Scarcely a bee is living in this part of 











the country, and I guess the harvest 
will get better before we hear the 
‘**hum of bees ” again. 
P. P. COLLIER. 
Rush Hill, Mo., June 10, 1882. 





Rain Needed.—Bees here never win- 
tered better than last winter, and the 
opening of spring found them in 
splendid condition. April was cold 
and wet, and May cold and dry, with 
heavy frosts almost every night, 
which killed nearly all the fruit blos- 
soms, leaving nothing but dandelions 
that bees could obtain anything from. 
Unless rain comes soon there will be 
but little white clover ; it has just be- 
gun to blossom, but is drying up fast. 
There has been no swarming yet, and 
drones are flying from only a few of 
the strongest colonies. Taken all to- 
gether, the season since the first of 
April is the worst that we have had 
for twelve years, and unless a change 
soon occurs for the better, the present 
will prove a most disastrous season 
for bees. O. E. COOLEY. 

Bluffton, Iowa, June 11, 1882. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 





OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Menday, 10 a. m., June 19. 1882. 
The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 
Quotations of Cash Buyers. 
CHICAGO. 
HONEY-—I am paying 7c. for dark and 9c. for 
light extracted. 
BEESW AX—Choice lots are worth 25c. here; 


bright yellow, 24c.; dark to good. 17@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—For Extracted we pay 7@9c. on arrival. 
Prices for comb honey nominal and demand slow. 

BEESWAX—Brings 18@22c. The demand ex- 
ceeds the offerings. . 





Quotatiens of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY—The demand for comb honey is light, 
prices being made to meet views of purchaser. 

BEESW AX -Scarce, and in demand at 23@25c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water 8t. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY—tTrade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 
BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


NEW YORK. ‘ 
HONEY—White clover, fancy, 1 lb. bxs., 15@16c.; 
white clover, good to choice, 1 and 2 Ib. b 
14c; buckwheat, 2 lb. bxs., per Ib., ° 
tracted and strained, white, 9@10c; dark 7@8c. 
BEESW AX—The market continues rather quiet, 
but the supply is light and prices firmly sustained. 
Western, pure, 24@24}¢c.; Southern pure, 25@ 
25héce. D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place. 


ST. LOUIS. 
HONEY-—In fair demand. Extracted selling at 8 
@10c.; comb scarce—nominal ut 18@22c. 
BEESW AX—Prime in demand at 22@23c. 
R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY—The first consignments of new arrived 
this week, Including comb and extracted. Some 
new extracted in half barrels was placed at 8c., 
and soe new comb, of very good quality but not 
extra white, sold at 16c. 

We quote white comb, 14@16c.; dark to good,8 
@12c. Extracted,choice to extra white, 8@8\c.; 
dark and candied, 64%@7c. BEESWAX—23@25c. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—As there is no honey in market, we 
have no quotations this week. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 











ADVERTISING RATES. 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion, 


A line of Agate type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 


published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole is 
paid in advance : 


For ¢ weeks ania suman 28 per cent. discount. 
“13 “ (3months)...30 “ “ 
“26 “ (6months)....40 “ - 
“39 “ (9months)....d60 “ - 
Ee * GL FORE) ccccccs 60 “* ” 
Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone, 


25 per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent., 3 months, 
& per cent. 

Discount, for 1 year,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent., S 
months, 10 per cent. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 








Special Hotices. 


g@ The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoffice every Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
cause beyond our control. 


ose 


a We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text-Book, in cloth, for $2.75; or with 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, $2.50. 

———_—__—___#@ @ oe —————~” 

@ Always forward us money either 
by postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 
>> <a -- 

Prenfiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly Bree JouRNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 

For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 


sa “ _8,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 
4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 
&,— > - cloth. 
6,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 acre 
or Apiary Register for 200 Col’s. 

















Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 
for their labor in getting up the club- 
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The Apiary Register. 





All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 


copy and commence to use it. 
For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 
** 100 colonies 1 50 


220 pages 
** 200 colonies 


420 pages 


reccce B&D 


The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 

———_____—~> <> +e —______ 

Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey. 
A new, pamphlet of 32 pages. Atthe 
last meeting of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, we were ap- 
pointed on a committee to prepare in- 
structions on the Exhibition of Bees 
and Honey at Fairs; thisis also added 
to the above. Price, 10 cents. 

a 

Bee Pasturage a Necessity.x— We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 
ere -—  — 

a= Binders cannot be sent to Can- 
ada by mail—the International law 
will not permit anything but samples 
of merchandise weighing less than 8 oz. 


--~ —-—— -@©@ @ ».e— ——__ —-- 


Binders for 1882.—We have hada 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JOURNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JOURNAL as fast as 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. 

———- ———-s>~-- <> +o 

= Neltnor’s Fruit and Flower 

Grower is on our desk; it is edited 

and published by John C. Neltnor, 

Turner Junction, Ill., at 75 cents a 
year. 











The Villa Bohemia, by Marie Le 
Baron, published by Kochendoerfer 
& Urie, 200 Broadway, N. Y. This is 
avery interesting little story of 250 
pages. Price 50 cents. 








4 Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1881 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
cure a binder and put them in. They 
are very valuable for reference. 





A Sample Copy of the Weekly @re 
JOURNAL Will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 

—_—__—___++ @ +e _______ 

@@ When changing a postoflice ad- 
dress, mention the old as’well as the 
new address. 

———_> 02 _____—_ 

Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
sybscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 


Ribbon pa ee for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 








Advertisements intended forthe BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 
°.-o. —__—_—_- 

g@ Ashland, Pa., June 3, 1880.—A 
case of spavin that came under my 
observation was entirely cured by one 
bottle of Kendall’s Spavin Cure, and 
the horse sold afterwards for $200. 
25tf Yoursgruly, C. H. BARNARD. 











Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per geared inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. HOMAS 6G. AN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Iti. 


Queens Bred for Business 


Full Colonies of Cyprians or Italians, in 
well-painted Langstroth Hives, $9 ; Tested Cypri- 
an or Italian Queens, of last year’s rearing, $5; 

ueens, Tested pure, $3 ; 3-frame Nuclei, 
Langstroth frame, untested, $5; Fertile 
Workers, 60c. to $1. We can supply anything per- 
taining to the bee business. 


ROYS & MORGAN, Columbus, Wis. 


TIN POINTS for GLASSING HONEY 


Cut by machinery ; are much cheaper and better 

than hand-cut, and perfectly straight; 1,000 to 

5,000, 25c.; 6,000 to 10,000, 22¢.; over 10,000, 20c.; 

6c. per 1,000 aA mail. Samples for 3c. stamp. 
. C. GILLETTE, 

LeRoy, Genesee Co., N. Y. 


NEW IDEAS. 


Foundation ready for business, sheets bound 
with a light wooden rim, sample 6c; Bee’s Tongue 
Register, sent by mail for $2.25; Italian Queens 
improved by a new process; Italian or Black Bees 
for sale in a hive adapted to migratory bee-keep- 
ing—can be securely closed for moving in one min- 
ute. For particulars address, 
9smly JOHN H. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published month- 
\v. and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
how to doit. It is edited and published by 

» N. ABBOTT, Bee-Master, 
School of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall, London. 

(2 We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JoUR- 
NAL and the British Bee Journal, both for $3.50 per 
annum, 
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EXCELSIOR 


HONEY EXTRACTORS, 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carryin 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I Eave con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The3 frame basket isin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the 2frame, The 4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for any size of frame. 

Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different sty) 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches 
eer HY Langstroth “ Ioxis “ 
‘or . “ 





10x18 nd 
For sas = 10x18 “ 
For 2 frames of any size,13x20 * 
For3 “ * 12x20 “* 
For4 “ me 13x20 “* 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, LI, 


Class in Bee-Keeping. 


Application has been made to me to take stu- 
dentsin Bee-Keeping. I have, therefore, deter- 
mined to begin a class on MONDAY, JULY 10, and 
extend through eight weeks. The instruction will 
include a study of the Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Bee, Queen-Rearing, Artiticial Increase, Im- 

lements, Comb Honey, Extracted Honey, Bee 

‘asturage, Wintering, etc. 

I have a good library of Bee Literature, all Ap- 
pecs Modern Appliances, etc. My home Apia’ 

as eighty colonies of Italian Bees, pmong whic 
students can practice. 0. CLUTE, 


Iowa City, Lowa. 


Be SURE 


To send a postai card for our Lllustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Supplies before purchasing elsewhere. 
1t contains illustrations and descriptions of every- 
thing new and valuable needed in anapiary, at the 
lowest prices. Italian, Cyprian and Holy Land 
Queens and Bees. 
J.C. & H. P. SAYLES 
Hartford, Wis. 








4sm15t 








HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


Golden Italians & Original Albinos, 
BEES AND QUEENS. 


Send forCircular. J. M.C. TAYLOR, 
10smtf Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 


1882-Southern Headquarters, -1882 


For Early Italian and Cyprian Queene ; 
Imported and Home-bred ; Nuclei and Full Colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees 
cannot be excelled. I make a specialty of manu- 
facturing the Dunham Foundation. y it. If 
you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, send for 
my new Catalogue, giving directions for introduc- 
ing queens, and remarks on the New Races of 


Bees. ress 
DR. J. P. H. BROWN, 
Augusta, Ga. 


5smtf 
1882 Consult your interest, and send for my 
e new circular and price list of colonies, 
Nuclei and Queens. Address 

9smst Ss. D. McLEAN, Columbia, Tenn. 


NE-PIECE SECTIONS a specialty. P 
size, $4.50 per 1,000. L. Hives sve. Kiso, ttale 
ian bees tor $8 ber colony. 
8smil2ztp BYR 











Circular free. y 
N WALKER & CO., Capac, Mich. 


UREITALIAN QUEENS—Bred from se- 
lected tested Queens ; also, Chaff and Simplic- 
ity Bee Hives, all kinds of Sections, Wide Lang- 
stroth frames, and all kinds of Apiarian Supplies. 
Send for Price List. A. B. MILLER & son. Wa- 
karusa, Elkhart County, Ind. 2ism4t 
¥ _16-PAGE PRICE LIST of Italian, 
Cyprian and Holy Land Bees, Queens, Nucle- 


us Colonies and Apiarian Supplies, will be sent to 
all who willsend me their name and address ona 


postal c .- MH. N, 
Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 








l4smtf 
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N DISTRESS for want of Beeswax. We are 
now paying 26c. cash, or 28v. trade, for good _— 
low wax. Those of our friends who want large lots 
of foundation from us will have to send us the 
same amount of waxor wait till we can collect it, 
as our stock is about exhausted. Until further no- 
tice, we will sell thin foundation for sections at 
55c. per lb.; heavy foundation for brood combs 
at43c. No discount from the above rates. 
23w4t G. W. STANLEY & BRO., Wyoming, N. Y. 


100 Colonies 


FOR SALE. ALSO, 


TESTED AND DOLLAR QUEENS 
BEES BY THE POUND. 


Send address for prices. 
1w35t JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Given’s FoundationPress. 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is nOt surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 

iwly D.8S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ill. 


1882-], §. TADLOCK.-1882 


LULING, CALDWELL CO., TEXAS. 


Breeder of Pure Italian Queens. I use one of 
J. H. Nellis’ best imported queens. Tested Queen, 
$2.50; per half-dozen, $13.50. Select Tested, $3 ; 

er half-dozen, $16. No “Dollar” or nuclei-queens 

andled. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 
if possible. 14w39t 


1882.-ITALIAN QUEENS, - 1882, 


Iam _ now booking orders for my 
GOLDEN ITALIANS, reared from 
the beststockinthecountry. War- 














ranted Queens, $1 ; Tested Queens, 


early in the season, $2.50; after 

July, $2; 2 frame Nucleus, with 

Tested Queen, $4; Full Colony, 

with Tested Queen, $10. The Best 

Quinby Smoker for $1.50. Address all orders to 
L DIEHL 





(Money Order Office)—Butler, Dekalb Co., ind. 
10wtf 


THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, and springs that donotrust ans break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
and a 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 
f ‘Abronia, Mich. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 


—** Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 
Italian Queens..... 1; Tested....$2 
Cyprian Queens....$1; Tested....$2 
Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested... $2 
Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
son, ready, if weare timely notified. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames,$8. Comb 
foundation on Dunham machine, 25 lbs. or over, 
35c. per lb. ; on Root machine, thin, for boxes, 40c. 
per lb. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


2 c. paid for bright wax. Money Orders en 
Tuscola, Ill. lwly. 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR 1882, 


From the Evergreen Apiary. 


BET. E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction 
Iowa, Will furnish Italian Queens from either of 
his Prize Mothers, as early in the coming season as 
they can be bred, at the following rates: Tested 
Queens, $3 ; Warranted Q $2;Q with- 
out guarantee, $1; ‘'wo comb Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen, #4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 
if accompanied witk the cash. Sw26t 


may be found on file 
THIS PAPER w'geo. Forel! & 


St.), where advertising contracts may be made for 
itinNEW YORK. 





13wt 





























GOLDEN 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 










Queen, before July 1...... 12.00 
Same, after July 1....... --10.00 
Tested Queen, before July 1, 3.00 


after July 1.. 2.50 
per half doz., 
OGROG DURE Bis cckccccscescece 13.50 


Address, by Registered Lette 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, lowa. 


“ “ 





BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. . 





. 

The Emerson Binder 
IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 

For Bee Journal of 1880... 


For Bee Journal of 1881... 
For Bee Journal of 1882... 





Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


4—RACES OF BEES—4 


Italian, Cyprian, Holy Land and Hunga- 
rian Queens.—Warranted queens, $1.50: extra 
selected, $1.75; tested, $2. Sendformy 2ist An- 
nual Circular. 

19wtf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


EVERY FARMER AND :MILLER 


feeese have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
for it. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 
make money selling this book. G. W. FISHER. 
Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 
. Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. gg 
2w6ém. 











SS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the ayagtome ; Cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOOK HERE! 


If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, good 
Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
tion, all kinds, Section Boxes, and everything a 
live apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with good young Queens. Give me a call, friends, 
and I will A and ease 794. (Box 819 ) 
E. T. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 
5wily Belleville, St. Clair County, Il. 








NEW BEE BOOK! 


Bees & Honey 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times’ in all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this —— devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the sucessful manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and ut the same time pro- 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract- 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” “ Management of 
Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “ Marketing Honey,” 
etc. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


925 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Appreciative Notices. 


. 
Carefully prepared for 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 


A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, Lowa. 


We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information,in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, Lil. 


A valuable work for all who are interested in the 
care and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 


The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


The engravings are fine. It is gotten up inthe 
very best — and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, 
Cleveland, O. 


It comprises all that is necessary for successful 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
--Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y. 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.-—Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping a 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
Sag the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 

eld, O. 


Embraces every subject of inierest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y 


It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
a complete resume of the natural history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of al] that one needs to 
al Ys their care and management.—Chicago 

erald. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving boney is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
it for the marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 
his line. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Duaily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 

repare it for the market in the most attractive 

orm. It isembellished with beautiful engravings, 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


beginners.—Farmers’ 
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FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tion in the count We send to all parts of the 
United States. emake 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 


We now quote an 


Advance of & Gents per pound 


on the PRICES PRINTED IN OUR eat: =. 
wholesale or retail. 


INQUIRIES 


CONCERNING 


THE CLIMATE, 


Mines, Manufactories and Commerce 


OF 


COLORADO, 


will be promptly and truthfull y aged by pri- 
vate letter, upon sending One Dollar to t! 


Woman’s Industrial Association, 
l5wémp 291 Sixteenth St... DENVER, COL. 


Advance in Foundation. 


The manufacturers of Comb Foundation have 
advanced the price 5 cents per pound, owing tothe 
increased cost of Beeswax 

From this date, and until further notice, the 
price of all the styles and kinds of Foundation, 
except the VanDeusen (fiat bottom), will be 


Advanced 5 Cents per pound, 
from the advertised price in my Catalogue. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 








U. S. STANDARD, 


THE NRW 
HONEY 


Extractor, 


contains 
special 
impro.e-. 
ments not 
found in 
any other. 
Quality 


low. Ask 
your supply 
dealer for 
. them, or 
send for illustrated Curenier, non the ae Sup- 
ply Dealers whose names opeces belo 
J. V. CALDWELL, Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 
ALEX. GLEASON & CO., Toledo, O. 
MTNA & FALCONER, Jamestown, N. Y. 
ia* LON, Bayou Goula, La 
A. B. WEED: Detroit, Mich. 22w4t 


FREE! FREE! 


Send for our 28-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Bees, Queens and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies before 
purchasing elsewhere. Choice bees, good goods, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


liwtf E. A. THOMAS & CO., Coleraine, Mass. 


Florida Land--640 Acres 


«> CHEAP FOR CASH. .2% 


DESCRIPTION, —Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county, Florida, situated about 50 
miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the 
city of Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and 
about 25 miles northeast of the city of Apalachi- 
cola, a seaport on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 
2 sections (5 and 6) of the Apaineoess river ; the 
soil is a rich, sandy loam, cove with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. 31st, 1875, byCol. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, pos 
Murpby, for $3,200, and on Gops. 
5th, 1877, by him conveyed to the undersigned 
$3,000. The title is perfect, and it is Eninoumbered, 
as shown by an abstract from the Kecords of the 
county, duly attested by the County Clerk; the 
taxes are all paid and the receipts are in my pos- 











session. 
ona will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or 
rade for asmall farm, or other desirable property. 
yt offer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNHAM COMB FOUNDATION—40c. 
ger es pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 
the Ib. end for samples. Wax worked 10c. 
per lb. F. PW. HOLMES. Coopersville, Mich. 18wiy 


AGE AND TRAP for Confinitug the 

Queen while —aanieee her Wing.—Any 
person that can opena hive and find the queen 
can, with this aevien, clip her wing without danger 
of killing or injuring her in the least. Price by 
mail, postpaid, 30 cents; 4 for $1. Dealers send 
for price list by the quantie nity 


UNK, 
23wtf ~~ 4 Adams Co., Il. 











QUEENS--QUEENS 


Circulars free. Address, 
l5wém JOS. M. BROOKS, Columbus, Ind. 


FOR SALE, 


One of the Largest Manufactories 


Apiarian Supplies in the World. 


35 Hands now Employed. 


Here is an opportunity for one or two bee-kee 
ers to obtain a guod business. My reason for sell- 
mes is that lam disabled. For information address 

care of the Bee Journal, Chicago, Lll., who 
will forward the correspondence to me. 23wtt 


Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large advance in the price of wax, I 
now quote prices thus : Dunham, 10to 50 lbs., 42c., 
Over SO Ibs.,41c., less than 10 Ibs., 44c.; Vander- 
vort, 10 a8, feet to the Ib., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57¢., 10 to 50 
ibs.,54c. No discounts. Circular free. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 








3wiy 





BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. All the latest papeoromenta, 
including the CONQUEROR. 


Send for my 32-page 1 ee 
Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


a FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to | 
ww the pound. Circular and samples free 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


Pure Italian Bees : 


at reasonable prices. 


FULL COLONIES IN LANGSTROTH HIVES, 
QUEENS AND NUCLEI. 


Satisfaction guaranteed in every sale. 
22wst JOHN F. DIPMAN, Fremont, Ohio. 














extra,prices | 


The Bee-Keeper’ § Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology in the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 
:0:— 


320 Pages; 138 Fine Illustrations. 
| 


=== 30 i 





| This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 4,000 copies was exhausted in 
| about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not ‘least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

oa 90 fo 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 

All agree that it is the work of a master and of 

real value.—L' Apiculture, Puris. 


I think Cook’s Manual is oe best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEW1s T. Co 


It appears to have cut ro und from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Jeurnal. 

Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the a —J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical kn owlesee from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary then from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who optains 
it, will ever regret having purenased.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual is a necessity. Prof. Cook’s Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Heraid, Monticello, Lil. 


Witb Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is aay up with the cimes in every partiouiar. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so tas to almost aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information se in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—_WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with { their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-ruaisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never ot unnt, witha work,either French 
or foreign, which | like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOIs, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, 

PR not only gives the natural h of these in- 

lustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
— clearly expressed series of directions for their 
pee ae oy pk pny ee ot paez 
— ng plan an ex account 0 
of bees. —Democra laski, 


"wena have perenne with great pleasure this vade 
mecum ot t yy ® i? L, ie = with the 


best information on everyth ng to api- 
culture. Toul taking an po Ay int is sub 
we say, 


in this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as advised.—. —Agriculiurist, Qu Quebec. 
This book is pronounced by the press and lead 
bee-men to be the most complete and practica) 
treatise on bee-culturein Europe or America ; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
| overy ex e rienced bee- wan will —— and itis 
to every amateur in 
| bandsomely printed, neatly bound, and isa “credit 
| tothe West.— Wes torn Agriculurtst. 
| This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers whieh 
| a ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
eatery. There is no subject relating to the culture 
bees left untouched, +—~\ in the compilation of 
ork f. has had the otventane of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
adm y sos te and make —h— this most 
in’ ponder yu ny = — Inventor. 
—toj— 
PrRIcE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madisan Street, CHICAGO, LLL 
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“RED TAPS!” 


Who will be the The Original 
first to copy? BINGHAM 


25,000 IN USE, Bee Smoker 


if 7 buy the Origi- 
nal Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that 
never go out—always ¢ 
please—never is com- 
plained of—thestand- 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. ce per mail, 
| d, from 65 cts. 

2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
our smokers and hon- 


ey knives fi ou 5 
will have to buy nor stented, 1878. B 
others. 





PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 
Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 $ 00 
Large Bingham Smoker (wide 


shield), 24 inch .......... eesceeeee 1 50 1 75 
Bxtra Bingham Smoker (wide 

SENGNED, ES BOOM. coccccceccesescccece 1 25 1 50 
Plain Bingham 8moker, 2 inch.... 1 00 1 25 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 

DL <ctéernerenkdnibhebennssence 65 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey 

Knife, 2 inch...... isibesere eeasesne 1 00 115 


L sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 

rates. 

Send for free description and testimonials, to 

BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 
Abronia, Mich. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 


a A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
forit. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 
G.W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 

a2” Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. ag 
2wém. 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 

ueens, and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
$1.25 each ; after that date, single Queen, $1.00 ; 6 
for $5.00; 12 or more, 75 cents each; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more each. Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


Lt. BR. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


5Swly 
A YEAR and expenses toagents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 


$11 iecenatS Vicks 
Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 


976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
7 aene 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


Bees and Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


@ Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 


cation. J. H. ROBERTSON, 
50wtf Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich. 


PAINE & LADD, 


HALBERT HK. PAINE. ~ 
Late Comm’r Patents. WASHIN GTON, 


STORY B. LADD. ° 
Solicitors of Patents and Attorneys in 
Patent Cases. 16w3m 
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$850 Square Grand Piano for only $245, 
PIANO STYLE 32 meeniccen, "oecmcce 


3 strings, 7 1-3 Octaves, full patent cantante 
agraffes, our new patent overstrung scale, beauti- 
ful carved legs and lyre, heavy serpentine and 
large fancy moulding, full iron frame, French 
Grand Action, Grand Hammers, in fact, every im- 


rovement which can in any way tend tothe per- 

ection of the instrument, has been added. 

Our price for this instrument, boxed 
and delivered on board cars at New York, 
with fine Piano Cover, Stool YAD 
and Book, only........... . 
Reduced from our late wholesale factory price 
%295, for 60 days only, to have this beautifu 
Piano introduced. This is now, by far, the great- 
est bargain ever offered the musical public. Un- 
precedented success! Tremendous demand for 
this style! Order atonce. 

This Piano will be sent on 15 days’ test trial. 
Please send reference if you do not send money 
with order. Cash sent with order will be refunded 
and freight charges paid by us both ways if Piano is 
not just as represented. Several other special bar- 
gains: Pianos, #160 up. Over 15,000 in use, 
und not one dissatisfied purchaser. Handsome 
lliustrated Catalogue mailed free, giving the high- 
est testimonials ever awarded any manufacturer. 
Brey. Piano fully warranted for 5 years. 

SHEET MUSIC 3% price. Catalogue of 3,000 
choice pieces sent for 3c. stamp. 
ENDELSSOHN PIANO CO,, 

Box 2958, New York. 


EARS For THe MILLION ! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 
This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar species of 

small White Shark, caughtinthe Yellow Sea, 

known us Carcharodon Rondeletii. Every Chinese 
fisherman knows‘it. Its virtues as a restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures were so numerous and 
many soseemingly miraculous, that the rem- 
edy was Officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 
pire. Itsuse became so universal that for over 

300 years no Deafness has existed among 

the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 

any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 

Ihave no unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benefited. 

My deafness helped a great deal--think another 


+ 
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bottle will cure me. 


“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PERSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION. Write at once to HAYLOCK 
& JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing $1, 
und you will receive by return a remedy that will 
enable you to hear like anybody else, and whose 
curative effects will bepermanent. You will never 
regret doing so.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE RE- 
VIEW, 

"To avoid lossin the mails, please send money 
by REGISTERED LETTER. 


Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & Co.) 
7: agua for America. 7 Dey St., New York. 
20wly 
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Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 

925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
'The book is a masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 

todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The atthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—_#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


wtege Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and otit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a ee A ** Management 
of Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 75e.3; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15¢c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey ; the nature, 
quality. sources, and preparation of Honey for the 

arket ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5O0c. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—$25 in gold 
—was awarded to Prof. Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given in full. Price, 1O0c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price, 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 5c. 


Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how. Illustrated with 26 engrav- 
ings. Price, 10c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1Oc. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages 5@c- 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
i)ustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Papcr, 25ec. 


Chicken Chelera, by A. J. Hill,—A treatise on 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 

an. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Know edge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 


Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 
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